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ig RADIANT TOURS 


a ** Sunshine and blue skies; farms and 
bar homesteads nestling among the mountains 





and hills; orchards of peach and plum filling 
Ta the valleys with blossom; the perfume of 
im orange groves; the profusion of wild 
ves flowers; the camp fire and the call of the 
— wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
= roads trailing away to far horizons; the 
“er sparkling air of the Highveld; sun and sea 
bathing on golden beaches; the bright warm 
ita days and cool starlit nights—these memories 
we and a splendid feeling of health and fitness 
after my last holiday in South Africa are 
— luring me back there for the coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an 
ae English visitor's holiday in South Africa 
tan last year. May we send you our booklet, 
Radiant Tours’’-—the new programme of 
Winter Travel in South Africa? Posted 
free on request to The Dyrector, South 
, African Government Travel Bureau, 
1 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, or the Leading 


Tourist Agencies. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the ‘ 
are cither known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 
of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be 


enlarge the list in order to make tt representative 
guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. 


‘ Spectator.” They 
It is our intention gradually to 


In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the PFravel Manager will be picased to advise readers through ‘the post as usual, 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merione th). ~TRE FEDDIAN, 
ABERYSTWYTH.—QU EEN’S. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 

oe KELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-snire).—A VIEMORE. 
BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN. 
BALLATER.—INVE RCAULD ARMS. 
BANGOR (N. W ales). _ 
BARMOUTH.— 
BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants), GRAND MARINE. 
BATH.—GRAND Baa ROOM. 

EN 

- ROY AL YORK HOUSE, 
—SPA 
BEDFORD.— BRIDGE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.— IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Norfolk).— BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—KOYAL NORFOLK 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. —THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRAEMAR.—FIFE ARMS 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—AL i AN WATER. 
BRIDGNORTH.—CROWN 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS 

—ROVAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean),—T nt 4 CLOSE. 
BROCKENHURST.—l}OREST PARK 
BROMLEY (Kent).— = NDRIDGE MANSION. 
BUDE.—GRENVILLI 
BUDLEIGH SALTER TON.—ROSEMU LLION. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal), ao NORTHERN 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QUEENS 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District). 
BUXTON.— -—- 
CAISTER-ON-SEA.—MANOR HOUSE. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT 

PALACE 


Ye 


—VIC TORTA. 


CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CARDIFF.— : 
CARLISLE. —C ROWN AND MITRE. 
CARNOUSTIE.— BRUCE 
CASTLEROCK ((o. 
CHEDDAR.—CLIFF. 
CHELTENHAM.— LILLEY BROOK 
CHESTER.--GROSV ENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH. — [NG'S ARMS 
CHURCH STRETTON.—LONGMY ‘ND. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK. 
CLOVELLY.—NEW INN. 
COBHAM (Surrey).—OLD CEDAR HOUSE, 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYC ROU HAN, 
~RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N, Wales).—CASPL Be 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CROMER.—GRAND. 
CROWBOROUGH. )N, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DEAL.— BLACK HORSE. 
DORCHESTER.— KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS. 
DUBLIN (I.F.S.). 
DULVERTON. 
DUMFRIES.— 
DURHAM.—ROYAL COUNTY 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith), ~CROWN. 
EASTBOURNE.—HYDR 
EAST GRINSTEAD. IE i BRIDGE. 
EDINBURGH. _ 
EDZELL (Forfarshire).- PANMURE. 
ELIE (Fife).—MAR] 
ENNERDALE LAKE. « ‘umb.).—ANGLER’S. 
ESHER (Surrey ).—MOORE PLACE. 
EXETER.— 
EXMOUTH. 
FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE. 
FILEY (Yorks).— ROY AL X ‘RESCENT, 
FOLKESTONE.—GRAN 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA.— 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire ). —GAIRLOC H. 
GERRARD’S CROSS.—CHALFON'T PARK, 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).—GLENEAGLES. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 
GLOUCESTER.—BE 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—CLIFE. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— aes, 
GRANTHAM.—GEORGE. 
GRANTO ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN. 


L endl rry ).—-GOLF. 


—BEAC( 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


SHELBOURNE. 
CARNARVON ARMS, 








GUERNSEY (C.1.).— 
GUILDFORD. SHAL FORD PA RIK, 
GULLANE.- 
HARLECH (W: ale j— —ST. 
HARROGATE JALRN. 
HASLEMERE.— 
HASTINGS.— QU EEN’S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent).— 
HEREFORD.—GREEN DR AGON. 
HENDON alam sex).— 
HERNE BAY = 
HINDHEAD. —MOORL: ANDS. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). 
HOVE.—ALEXANDRA 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLE 
LINKS. 
HUNTINGDON.—OLD BRIDGE, 
HYTHE.— — 
ILFRACOMBE.—CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS. ( — 1D} DONIAN. 
ISLES OF SCILLY 
JERSEY (C.!.).— as 
ENDAL.— 


KENMORE @ © rth, = TAYMOUTH 
KESWICK 

KILLARNEY a. K. i: ) - 
KING’S LYNN.—GLOBE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). 


pa resuea 


DAVID'S. 


HOOPS INN, 


CASTLE. 


STAR, 


cures RHEUNAPISM for 2000 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Suiphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 


(Member of British Spas Federation) 











LAKE VYRNWY = (Montgomeryshire). 


VYRNWY. 

L AUNCESTON. —WHITE HART. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— -—— 
LICHFIELD.-— _ 
LINCOLN.— WHITE HART. 
LITTLEHAMPTON.— 
LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WE 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAKE 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERNANT LAKE. 
LOCH AWE Vie, .—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON a Be RE ee ecegtce, WwW. 

- Knightsbridge. 

. IV MN ion, . oomsbury St., W.C. 
—KENIL WORTH, Gt. Pa St. W. ¢ 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W uN 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
—THAC KE RAY, Gt. Russell St, 


Vic TOR TA, 
ELLS 


WO. 2. 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row W.C.1. 


LOWESTOFT. 
LYME REGIS. 
LYNDHURST. 
YNMOUT 
YNTON. ‘uR ABBEY. 
MAIDSTO 

ALVERN. FOLEY ARMS, 
ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BATH.- 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 
MINEHEAD.— 
MONMOUTH. —BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (F orfarshire ).-—-BENTS. 
MORECAMBE. 
MULLION.—MU ILLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 4 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. 
NEWQUAY.—HE ADLAND. 
VICTORIA. 


ROYAL 
THE BAY. 
CROWN, 





NORWICH. 
OBAN. 


MAID'S 
AL, EXNANDKA 
i{REAT WESTERN, 
STATIO) 
OKEHA M PTON. HART. 
OXFORD. 


PADSTOW. 
PAIGNTON. 


HEAD. 


WHITE 


METROPOLR, 
—PAIGNTON 
—REDCLIVEFR, 

PAR (Cornwi all). ST. AUSTELL 

PEEBLES. -_- 

PENARTH.— 

PENMAENMAWR (N., 

PENRITH.— 

PENZANCE.- Qu E ENS 

PERTH. —ROY AL GEORGE. 

—STATIC 

PITLOCHRY. ATHOL L 

PLYMOUTH.— 

POOLEY BRIDGE. 

PORTRUSH.— — 

PRESTATYN.— - 

PRINCETOWN (nr.). 

RADLETT (Herts.).— 

REDHILL AND RE IGATE. 

RHOSNEIGR ( Angle sey).—BAY 

RHYL.— 


PALACE. 
BAY 


Wales).—-GRAND 
PALACE, 


TWO BRIDGES, 


—VONTHILE, 


RICHMOND (Surrey). - —_-— 
RIPON —RIPON SPA. 
ROSS-ON-WYE. - 
ROSTREVOR ((0. 
ea -ROY Al. 
RUTHIN 
fd (LOW, ).— —_—- 
YE.— 


Down). 
GEORGE, 


GT. NORTHERN 


ST. ANDREWS. - 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 4AGRANI Dp, 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CH Y-AN- AL BANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). SHIP & 
SALCOMBE.— — 
SALISBURY.— 
SANDERSTEAD 
SANDOWN 


“CA STLE. 


PARK, 


(Surrey ). 


SELSDON 
(L.O.W.). - 


| SCARBOROUGH.-— _—— 


SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEATON (S, Devo mn. Ne 
SEAVIEW (1.0. f 
SELKIRK,.—COU> Nit |B 
SEVENOAKS. — 
SHALDON (8S. 1 von).—DUNMORE. 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W.).— —— 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SHEFFIELD. 
SHERINGHAM 
SHREWSBURY. 
SIDMOUTH.— BEL MONT. 
SKEGNESS. 
SLOUGH.— BAYLIS 
SOUTHAMPTON.— 
SOUTHBOURNE (ilants.).—- 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF 
SOUTHSEA.— 
STAMFORD.— GE ORGE E. 
STONEHAVEN 
STRATFORD- ON- AVON 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. —BE N 
STROUD (nr.).- 
SWANAGE.—G ROSV E NOR. 
TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
a (Somerset), — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE, 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIJAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (Ss, Devon).— —_— 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HYDRO, 

ae 

“van ‘OR. 
Ic Ons AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.— SEY MOU 
TROON.—MARINE, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.--SPA. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTON.— 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.).— ead 
WALLINGFORD (Berks.).— a 
WARE (Herts.). 
WARWICK.—L ORD LEYCESTER. 
WELLS (Somerset ). 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. ~ 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—} 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 
ya TWARD HO!—GOL DEN BAY. 

MOUTH.— 
WEYBRIDGE (Surrey ).—OATLANDS PARK, 

WHITBY.— 
WINCHESTER.- -ROY AL. 
WINDERMERE. 
WINSFORD (Some rset). ).—ROY AL OAK 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE, 
WORTHING.— BURLINGTON, 
YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 


PIER. 


(Norfolk). Vinee 


HOUSE, 


WALES, 


WYVIS. 


MILDRED’S. 








Write to-day to the Travel Manager. 


FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 
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Let oe: ejb Biscuits || IDEAL FOR SHIRTS 
Enter ain, ou uests ANDPYJAMAS 


ielitea. <a 
“LUVISCA ” qm 


a on ru 
has proved itself Oe 


to the utter | 









































satisfaction of Lit 
particular men. 
Handsome and cosy as silk 
. light in weight . . . quite 
capable to stand any test 
your enthusiasm can devise. 
You also, will rejoice in the 
smartness and reliability of 
garments bearing the 


“ LUVISCA ” tab. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfilters and 


lores. 





gas biscuits are 
alw —_e appreciated. For 
quality ms attractiveness 
choose... 


ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
















— SHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS LTD. 
(Dept. 58M), 16 St. = arti 1's-le aie and, London, E.C.1, for the 
name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 























A CONTRACT 
... happy y hiltille 2 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below. and your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


LAYER 
N° 4 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


lO ror 8” 2 ron l/4 
50:0.3/3 100:0%.6/4- 


With or without Cork lips 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). &¥D. 
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coal 


and you will always 
shave thus. That is 
why we gladly give 
you a seven-day 
tube of 


PARKE- DAVIS \ 


















(made by the makers of 
Euthymol Tooth Paste) 


Wherever it is used 
it makes friends and 
customers; and the 
more you have tried 
different shaving 
soaps, sticks, powders 
and creams, the more 
you will be delighted 
with the comfort and 


COUPON 


Euthymol (113L), 


50 Beak St., London, W.1. 


Please send FREE SAMPLE 
Shaving Cream. 


Name......00cccccrssvenseccssese efficiency of the 
a newest, perfected 
Address......... ctvaeepisseecsien Leard-seleeime. 


LARGE TUBE, 1/6 


From chemists only. 


(Use Block Letters, please.) 


OOD JUDGES.—When qualifying for the position I hold 
4] to-day, | was employed and spoken well of by five Judges 
BE} of the High Court, no longer with us—Hawkins, Day, 
Bucknill, Buckley, and F ‘letcher Moulton. Five living High Court 
Judges have employed me in various ways, and have advised 
their friends to come to me, often writing in the same strain as 
the President of the Law Society did on July 30, 1923, just 
eight years ago. That gentleman is now in his early eighties, 
and I still have his sanction to print the letter. “Dear Mr. 
Hurcomb, I am much obliged for your letter, and read as I 
always do your advertisements with much interest. I have often 
had the benefit of your assistance, and you have acted for many 
of my clients—in some cases disposing of very valuable ——. 
I know of no one in whom I have greater confidence, both as 
regards probity and ability; and I know that many of my Firm’s 
Clients are glad to have been introduced to you.” Notwith- 
standing such culogies from those who have been “ admitted” or 
‘called ” within or withovt, or “ raised ”—no, I must not say 
to the Woolsack (though many of my patrons have been raised 
to high legal positions and the peerage; and for the executors 
of two, who did sit on the Woolsack, I have conducted sales 
“On or Off the premises”), notwithstanding, they sing my 
praises, and I do my own, very lustily, yet I must plead guilty 
to one terrible crime. 

It was about ten years ago at my modest little store at Lynton, 
N. Devon—where I once had a tonsorial and tobacco depart- 
ment—that I was minding shop while my sister went for a short 
walk. A young swell, almost breathless, rushed into the shop. 
“Please let me have a tin of the finest tobacco you have in the 
place. = jis for a present to my fiancée’s father.” “I am very 
sorry, sir,” I said, “but I am only minding the shop while my 
sister is = iy I know nothing about prices of tins of tobacco.” 
“Why, there’s a tin of the very tobacco he smokes, in the 
window.” I fished it out quickly. “Don’t trouble to wrap it up. 
Here’s 5s.; never mind the change.” Off he rushed to 
catch the Lynton express for Barnstaple, reminding me of the 

way you see those fellows running on the PICTURES. On my 
sister’s return I reported progress, and handed over the 5s., but 
instead of congratulations and praise it was a cry of remorse. 
“Oh, Will, w hat have you done? You have sold a dummy filled 
with sawdust.” So off I dashed to Lynton Station, but, alas! the 
train had started. I never heard the sequel, and the incident has 
haunted me ever since. What a tragedy it may have caused 
through my innocent blunder. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4. 
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Musings of a mises Waal 
Manufacturer. 





No. 115. 
SODA WATER AND COMMONSENSE 


In our own case we sometimes find that a clearer 
light is thrown on a problem by thinking in terms of 
the farm—the rock from whence we were all hewn— 
rock is perhaps hardly a happy word though 
applicable to some farms we know. And if we might 
presume to offer advice to the bright and master 
spirits of the financial world, we suggest their 
thinking in terms of Ginger Ale and Soda Water 
might save themselves from making grievous mis- 
takes and us, lesser folk, from suffering thereby. 
The farmer in Brazil grows too much coffee and in 
Canada and the United States too much wheat, and, 
but for Government intervention, he would have 
had one disastrous year, with the result that he 
would probably be so cautious about growing wheat 
the following year that supplies and prices would 
have soon adjusted themselves. But modern 
Government is not content to take a negative rile, 
and the Wheat Pool, taking the surplus. stock, 
encourages more wheat growing and, like a dropped 
stitch in a piece of knitting, the more one goes on the 
worse things become. ‘Things adjust themselves 
surprisingly quickly if the law of supply and demand 
is not interfered with. Just after the war, our 
representative, writing from Patagonia, reported 
that sheep were being sold for meat with the wool 
on as it did not pay to clip it, and about two years 
afterwards chairmen of big Australian sheep runs 
were talking of a wool famine and arguing that in 
the nature of things wool was bound to get scarcer, 
but high prices had their usual effect of increasing 
production and curtailing consumption, and wool is 
again a drug on the market. Now, had the Govern- 
ment extended the Trade Facilities Act to us, 
Mineral Water Makers, we might have installed 
bigger, even if we could not find better, machinery, 
and with this have manufactured so much Ginger 
Ale and Soda Water that a Federal Mineral Water 
Board or Ginger Ale Pool would have been the next 
step of a paternal Government; and we, knowing 
that anything we made above market requirements 
would be taken from us at a “ fair” price, would 
have shown what we could do in the way of produc- 
tion—the warehouses of the world would have 
bulged with surplus Soda Water, which the 
Government would fear to release less they drown the 
choice and fragrant products of the Scotch and 
Irish distilleries, and rather than make the Whisky 
too weak they would start a Research Department 
to “find new uses for Soda Water.” Let our 
statesmen think in terms of Soda Water and Ginger 
Ale and they will be saved many silly mistakes. 


+ 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


The Economy Discussions 
Y far the most important event of the past week 
in the domestic field has been the: emergency 
meeting of the Cabinet Economy Committee. The 
Prime Minister was well advised to call his colleagues 
together without further delay and his action has already 
produced the desired impression in the City. The 
time for discussion is short in any case, for the Prime 
_ Minister will be deeply involved in the Round Table 
' Conference from early in September, and Mr. Henderson, 
who is a vital factor in the deliberations in view not merely 
of his position in the Cabinet but of the influence he 
exercices in the country as Secretary of the Labour 
Party, must spend the whole of that month at Geneva. 
It appears to be agreed, and wisely, that the co-operation 
to be sought with the other parties should take the form 
of common action in the House of Commons, not of 
anything like a Coalition Government. Mr. Baldwin’s 
unexpected return from Aix-les-Bains has, of course, 
a direct bearing on that. But the Prime Minister, 
particularly if he intends to go forward with economies 











} im the field of unemployment insurance, will have to 





' decide whether he is prepared in the national interest 


to get an economy programme through the House with 
the help of Conservative and Liberal votes in the face 
of fierce opposition, which might easily develop into a 
permanent split, from a large section of his own party. 
Such a situation calls at once for courage and statesman- 
ship, and events both in Germany and Australia suggest 
that a Prime Minister who takes his courage in his hands 
need not often regret it. 
* * * # 

Dr. Bruning at Rome 

The little that has become known of the conversations 
between Dr. Briining and Signor Mussolini at Rome 
indicates that a definite increase in the cordiality of the 
relations between the two countries resulted. Italy, like 
Germany, is in favour of the revision of the Peace Treaties 
in certain particulars. Italy, like Germany, is for taking a 
strong line on disarmament, if only from apprehension of 
the superior military strength of France. Italy, like 
Germany and unlike France, accepted immediately with 
enthusiasm President Hoover’s reparation moratorium 
proposal, and it is of some significance that arrangements 
are said to have been made during the Rome talks for Italy 
to continue to buy German coal should the present statu- 
tory deliveries cease “as a result of the abolition of 
reparations.” It is inevitable that the conversations at 
Rome should have been viewed with some uneasiness at 
Paris, for there could be no question that the German and 
Italian Prime Ministers were finding themselves at one on 
policies at variance with French ideas. But Dr. Briining 
and Signor Mussolini seem to have been at pains to 
minimize that impression, and it is worth bearing in 
mind that Rome is as anxious as Paris to dissuade 
Germany from further naval construction, for every 
German ship will mean a French ship and every French 


an Italian. 
# * * x 


A Naval Holiday ? 

The report that President Hoover has the idea of pro- 
posing a two years’ naval holiday as America’s contribution 
to the Disarmament Conference appears to rest on no 
very solid foundation. That does not mean that it is not 
a sound idea, or that Mr. Hoover may not be turning 
it over in his mind. The report indeed looks singularly 
like a kite sent up to see which way the winds are blowing 
—in this case in the various capitals concerned. In 
London, at any rate, weather conditions ought not to be 
unfavourable. A two years’ holiday now would leave 
us in a considerably stronger position in relation to the 
United States itself than we shall be two years hence, 
if building on the scale laid down in the London Treaty 
is carried through, for America is at present engaged in 
reducing her inferiority to us in eight-inch and six-inch 
gun cruisers. A holiday, moreover, would give time for 
the still uncomposed differences between France and 
Italy on naval construction to be adjusted. America 
speaks with peculiar authority in the international 
forum at present, particularly on questions directly or 
indirectly involving finance, and if she suggested that a 
world which under the Kellogg Pact has renounced war 
might for two years suspend the construction of certain 
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instruments of war, there would be something more than 
the formal logic of the proposal to commend it. There 
are obvious difficulties, but there are also partial 
precedents. 
* * * * 

Facing Facts in Australia 

Australia is providing for such countries as need it 
an instructive object-lesson in methods of economy. 
The Conversion Loan has made an excellent start, some 
£150,000,000 of stock being converted the first day 
into the new bonds at a lower rate of interest. The 
operation is voluntary till the end of this month, after 
which the question of possible compulsion in respect 
of still unconverted holdings may arise. But little 
use of that expedient promises to be necessary. The 
conversion applies, of course, only to Commonwealth 
and State loans raised in Australia itself, not to 
any floated in the London market. The latter are 
entirely unaffected except in so far as they benefit from 
the general improvement in Australian credit. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lang in New South Wales, dependent on the 
decisions of the Commonwealth Loan Council for the 
replenishment of his empty treasury, is being compelled 
to effect economies on substantially the same lines as 
the other States, and in return is getting an issue of 
Treasury Bills approved by the Loan Council and taken 
up by the Commonwealth Bank. But he is not being 
given undue rope, only £500,000 being authorized for 
immediate needs, and the request for another £3,000,000 
to meet August and September payments being held 
over. Mr. Lang is very distinctly “on approval” for 


the moment. 
* * x * 


Reconstruction in Spain 

While the Catalan question still causes anxiety at 
Madrid the Provisional Government is strengthening itself 
in another direction by its agrarian reform programme. 
Details of the new Land Bill are still awaited, but the 
principle of compensation is recognized, though that in 
itself may mean a good deal or very little. Everything 
depends in such cases on whether the payment made 
is adequate or illusory. The measure is calculated to 
increase the popularity of the administration, for while 
most of the landowners who will suffer expropriation 
under it were hostile to the Government anyhow, the 
new tenants will be under an obvious obligation to it. 
Spain is notoriously under-cultivated, both in matter of 
area and in matter of efficiency, and while the breaking-up 
of great estates usually results in a temporary drop in 
productivity, conditions are by no means unsuitable for 
the development of a system of individual holdings. 
But the unemployed peasants it is sought to establish 
on the land will need education in farming generally and 
a training in co-operative methods in particular. It is 
significant of the tension between Barcelona and Madrid 
that Col. Macia, the Catalan leader, remains undecided 
to the last moment whether to go to Madrid himself to 
present the new Catalan Statute to the Cortes in spite of 
the risk of hostile demonstrations. 

* ok * * 

Round Table Uncertainties 

As the date of the Round Table Conference in London 
approaches the outlook is not improving. Both the 
All-India Congress Committee and the executive of the 
All-Indian Moslem Conference have been in_ session, 
the deliberations of the latter body showing how com- 
pletely insoluble the communal question still is, and is 
still likely to be if the two parties are left to find a 


solution for themselves. The suggestion made by Mr. 


Acharya at the All-India Hindu Mahasabha meeting 
that the minority question could only be solved with 


—=——— 
the aid of the League of Nations is interesting rath 

than practicable, but the case for some form of settlement 
by British arbitrators grows stronger. Both parties are 
bound at least to agree that a settlement of some kind js 
necessary, and if they cannot reach it themselves 
may still be ready to accept it at the hands of others 
But while it is clear that the Round Table Conference 
must face this question once for all, it is by no means clear 
as yet what the constitution of the Round Table Conference: 
will be. Mr. Gandhi’s indecision grows on him. He 
declared himself unable to leave India unless he got. a 
satisfactory reply from the Acting-Governor of Bombay 
regarding alleged illegitimate pressure on taxpayers (or 
tax non-payers) in Gujarat, and having got the reply he 
declared it unsatisfactory. If Mr. Gandhi does not come 
to London it is likely enough that the two other Congress 
representatives, Pandit Malaviya and Mrs. Naidu, might 
remain in India too. That would by no means cripple the 
Conference, but it would seriously weaken it. 


they 


* * * * 

The Cotton Glut 

Cotton has now been dramatically added to the list 
of commodities—among them wheat, coffee, tin, rubber, 
oil—of which the supply hopelessly exceeds the effective 
demand. That there should be a cotton surplus is no 
surprise to anyone, but that the estimated crop in the 
United States should be on such a scale as to send prices 
down on the Manchester Exchange on Monday by the 
unprecedented drop of over 20 per cent. in a single day, 
from just under 44d. a pound to 33d., was beyond the 
brokers’ worst fears. The estimate of over fifteen 
and a half million bales was fully a million and a half 
above expectations. But that is only half the story, 
The Federal Farm Board, in its ill-starred effort to 
stabilize prices, held 9,000,000 bales off the market 
last year. What that means is that this year’s yield 
and last year’s still unsold stocks amount to just double 
the average annual consumption of American cotton, 
The broad consequences of the slump for merchants who 
bought cotton at higher figures and now have to mark 
all their products down to the level fixed by the new 
price of cotton are obvious. The disastrous effects 
of the Farm Board’s attempts to peg the price are no 
less obvious, though that does not mean that under no 
circumstances should the endeavour ever be made to 
stabilize from year to year the price of crops dependent 
on the vagaries of the weather. 

x * * * 

The Third Degree in America 

The Wickersham Commission’s last interim report is 
a document on which, if it had been published two 
hundred or three hundred years ago, civilization could 
not look back without a feeling of shame and revulsion. 
To-day its revelations are almost unbelievable. The 
Commission’s comprehensive investigations have dis- 
closed that the police in more than half the States in the 
Union habitually use “ physical brutality or other forms 
of cruelty ” to extort confessions from persons under 
arrest. The professional criminal is rarely tortured. It 
is the poor man, the alien, the man who can get no 
redress, who is submitted to methods the atrocity of 
which is not condoned by their service to the cause of 
justice—witness the Commission’s list of a hundred 


-ases in which violence produced a false confession. | 


Beyond a number of recommendations regarding pr 
cedure in the courts, where the cumbrous judicial pre- 
cedure is liable to cheat the police of the credit attending 
a swift conviction, the Report pins its faith to the Press 
and public opinion to remedy this national scandal. 
We trust that the inevitable outery will result in prompt 
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a 
and effectual action. The American police system would 
he a disgrace to any country, in any age. 

* * * * 
Cuba 
A serious rebellion has broken out in Cuba. Martial 
law and a strict censorship are in force throughout the 
island. Although Seiior Menocal, a former President and 
the reputed leader of the insurgents, has the support of 
the aristocracy and the intelligentsia, it is economics and 
not politics which have forced tthe issue. President 
Machado’s virtual dictatorship would not have been so 
formidably challenged but for the severe depression 
from which the whole island has for some time past 
been suffering. Widespread unemployment has fostered 
the spirit of unrest, which not even firm—not to say 


relentless—measures, backed up by the President’s 
undoubted administrative ability, have been able 
indefinitely to repress. America, whose economic 


interests in the island are extensive, will watch the 
situation with anxiety. Should it become very much 
more serious, she may possibly give warning of her 
intention to intervene, for since the Spanish-American 
War she has had the right to do so in the interests of the 
Republic. This, however, is still a remote contingency, 
and is likely to remain so as long as the army remains 
loyal to government. 
* * * * 

China 

Appalling havoc has been caused by the flooding of 
the Yangtse in Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anwhei, and 
Kiangsu. At Hangkow the floods have risen above a 
high-water level which has stood for sixty years, and in 
the Hankow area alone the death-roll is reported to 
exceed eight thousand. The Government’s twenty 
million dollar loan cannot but be pitifully inadequate to 
relieve present distress, and loss of the autumn crops 
and the restriction of the winter sowing will mean a 
year of famine and destitution for a population equal to 
approximately half that of the British Isles. Such 
distress is terrible to contemplate. In the meantime 
Chiang Kai-shek has responded to Sir Miles Lampson’s 
representations by ordering a fresh inquiry into the 
case of Mr. Thorburn. The revolt in the South appears 
to be losing rather -than gaining in impetus, and 
Nanking may well be able to call the insurgents’ bluff 


before long. 
* * * * 


St. Stephen’s and Lemberg 

The criticisms in the Polish Press regarding the visit of 
two British Members of Parliament to the Ukraine raise 
rather delicate issues. The relations between the Polish 
Government and its Ukrainian subjects may seem a 
matter of purely domestic concern. In fact they are not 
that, for Poland has signed a treaty placing her minorities 
under the protection of the League of Nations. To that 
extent minority problems have, or may have, an inter- 
national aspect ; Great Britain, as a leading member of 
the League of Nations Council, may become directly 
involved in them ; and members of the British House of 
Commons, whether as supporters or critics of the Govern- 
ment, may be not merely excused, but under certain con- 
ditions applauded, if they decide to instruct themselves on 
a given minority problem by investigations on the spot. 
That contention, by which Mr. Rhys Davies appears 
to have justified his visit to Lwéw (Lemberg), is incon- 
trovertible. But a visit from two Labour M.P.s to the 
Ukraine may well appear to the more ardent Ukrainians 
a token of sympathy with their cause, particularly since 
the visitors would naturally return courtesy for courtesy, 
and compliments, conveyed through an_ interpreter, 


eee 


might easily be mistaken for congratulations. Anything 
like congratulation of the Ukrainians on their attitude 
towards Warsaw would be singularly out of place. The 
whole question is sub judice and the one thing certain is 
that there are wrongs on both sides. The Poles certainly 
go too far in suggesting that British M.P.s have no 
business in the Ukraine. On the other hand, if the M.P.s 
do go there they should conduct themselves with more 
than ordinary discretion. Mr, Barr and Mr. Davies must 
be held innocent on that count till they are proved guilty. 
In point of fact they seem to have been at pains to 
keep in touch with the Polish authorities throughout. 
* * * * 


The Right to Broadcast 

The correspondence between Mr. Winston Churchill 
and the B.B.C. regarding Mr. Churchill's request to be 
allowed to broadcast his views on India raises questions 
of some importance. The monopoly of transmission 
enjoyed by the B.B.C. in this country invests it with 
enormous powers of influence over public opinion, and 
there are many thousands of persons besides Mr. Churchill 
who would welcome an invitation to state their views on 
some public question through the microphone. As regards 
India, the B.B.C. made up its panel of speakers, and if it 
did not include Mr. Churchill among them that can hardly 
be the result of accidental omission to consider him. The 
principle that public men, even of Mr. Churchill’s distine- 
tion, should have the right of access to the microphone, 
and be justified in nursing a grievance if it is denied them, 
is clearly inadmissible. The B.B.C. is ultimately under 
public control, and if it misuses its great powers means of 
dealing with the situation exist. But Mr. Churchill's 
letters convict it of no such misuse. 

* * * * 

High and Low 

From Mr. F. S. Smythe and his companions, encamped 
before Kamet among the Himalayan 20,000 
feet above sea-level, to the divers of the Artiglio, many 
fathoms below it and at last in sight of the Egypt's 
bullion-room, man is seeking compensation for the fact 
that he can only live on one planet at a time. Sir Hubert 
Wilkins has left his last Norwegian port of call, and 
the submarine ‘ Nautilus’ is headed for the North Pole. 
A German expedition is engaged on a further assault 
on Kanchenjunga. Mr. J. A. Mollison, testing human 
endurance to the uttermost, has flown from Australia 
to England in less than nine days, and thus lowered the 
It seems hardly surprising 
swim the Channel this 


snows, 


record by about fifty hours. 
that no one has bothered to 
summer. 
© » * * 

The Foundling Site 

In another column this week we publish a letter from 
Mrs. Trevelyan, the Honorary Secretary of the Foundling 
Site Appeal. We are delighted to hear that such a mag- 
nificent response has been made to the Appeal that 
only a further £18,000 is needed to secure the whole 
site for the children and for London. We cannot believe 
that what is so nearly achieved will now be allowed to 
fail. At the same time, we hope that this confidence, 
which our readers will no doubt share with us, will not 
deter any of them who can afford to do so from claiming 
the privilege of helping to justify it. 

* * * x 

Bank Rate 4} per cent., changed from 8$ per cent. on 
July 30th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101} ; on Wednesday week, 101 ; a year ago, 103]j. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on Wednesday 
week, 92} ; a year ago, 91}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 797; on Wednesday week, 803; a year 
ago, 79%. 
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Berlin and London 
TYNE result of the referendum held in Prussia last The German people is facing its crisis without ilhision 
Sunday represents something that has not and in a temper which provokes admiration. Not ae 


happened rather than something that has. It must be 
interpreted not as a ground for a return of confidence, 
but as an escape from a disaster that would have dispelled 


finally whatever little confidence was beginning to 
return. This may be in some degree an under-valuation 


of the result, but it is wiser to err in that direction than 
to make the mistake of assuming that because the 
motley combination of Nazis and Communists has failed 
in its object, Herr Hitler and his associates have 
sustained a permanent set-back or Germany achieved a 
definite step forward. An attack has been beaten off. 
A danger has been averted. Dr. Briining, whose position 
might have been made untenable, stands where he did. 
And a_breathing-space in which the process of 
recuperation «an be pursued has been gained. 

There is no question about the legitimacy of those 


deductions from the plebiscite results. There is 
reasonable ground, indeed, for going a little further. 


The number of potential voters in Prussia was about 
26,900,000. To force the desired dissolution of the Diet 
fifty per cent. of that number, or little short of 13,500,000 
votes, was needed. The votes actually cast for the 
dissolution were roughly 9,763,600—thirty-six per cent. 
instead of the required fifty. Abstention in such a 
tase, of course, counts as opposition, for what was 
necessary was not to secure a majority, but to poll 
definite minimum. That in itself makes any attempt to 
analyze the vote and draw conclusions from it largely 
futile. No one knows what proportion of the actual 
voters were Nazis, Communists, or members of the 
People’s Party or some other political unit. No one 
knows how many lukewarm Nazis refrained from voting 
from distaste for the Communist alliance, or how many 
Communists refused to go into the same booth with a 
Nazi. No one knows or can know what proportion of 
the abstentions was due to mere inertia and what to 
definite opposition to the project. All it is safe to say 
is that the men and women of all parties resolute to 
overthrow the Government that is maintaining law and 
order in more than half Germany, including the capital, 
were fewer by nearly four million than the number 
required to make the attack effective. 

That in itself is a fact of international importance. 
The financicrs sitting at Basle to find means of converting 
Germany’s short-term credits into long-term might have 
packed their bags and gone home for all the use their 
endeavours would have been if the would-be wreckers in 
Prussia had triumphed. As it is, the slow work can still 
go forward, and under the impulse of encouragement 
derived from the fact that the measures determined on 
at the London Conference, and by the Government of 
the Reich as result of that conference, are punctually 
bearing their appointed fruit. The end of the first week 
of normal banking operations, on the removal of 
restrictions dating from July 14th, found the Reichsbank 
in a substantially stronger position than when the week 
opened, and the average German citizen more inclined to 
put moncy into the banks than to draw it out. The 
savings-banks, when they resumed a few days later, had 
relatively heavierdemands to meet, but there is no sign that 
they will be unequal to any strain they may have to face; 
and the Reichsbank rate has been reduced from 15 to 10, 

So far as this is a financial question, there are, it may 
be repeated, definite grounds ior encouragement, or at 
any rate for reassurance. So far as it is a psychological 


question, the same may be said, with greater emphasis, 


than one step can be taken at a time. The moment for 
discussing larger issues like the future of Reparations jg 
not yet, Hioughi by the nature of things that discussion 
cannot be too long delayed. Meanwhile the tottering 
fabric of German credit must be shored up brick by 
brick, and at the cost of sacrifices no German yill he 
able to evade if he would. The indications so far are 
that Germans are conscious of that and prepared for i 
They have this consolation, at any rate, that their lo 
differs only in degree from that of the citizens of many 
other countries, among them most deccisiyv ely Great 
Britain. 

No close parallel exists between Germany’s problens 
and ours, but they have this at least in common, tha} 
the solution in either case involves hardship, and tha 
if hardship to-day is shirked, greater hardship to-morroy 
will be inevitable. The pound sterling is holding its ow 
with difficulty. By that intimate interdependence of 
political and financial entities of which we are at las 
as a people becoming conscious, the result of the Prussian 
referendum helped the pound as well as the mark, } 
is possible, no doubt, to strain too hard to keep sterling 
where it is. The idea of limited inflation is not to be 
ruled out—though to limit that process may be a 
difficult as to initiate it is easy. But no currency 
manipulation is going to relieve a country from the 
necessity of paying its way, and no national credit will 
long withstand the demoralizing effects of an unbalanced 
Budget. The Economy Committee’s report has now 
been before the public for a fortnight. In that time 
opinion has rather conspicuously failed to crystallize 
regarding it. Ministers, with an immense responsibility 
on them, have very naturally said nothing. The Cabinet 
sub-committee on the report is now meeting, and there 
is no temptation to anticipate its deliberations. The 
spokesmen of the interests threatened by the report, 
particularly the unemployed and __ the _ teachers, 
have been vocal. The Daily Herald dismisses the 
whole document summarily with the remark that “the 
more it is considered the more impracticable it 
becomes.” 

If it were to be supposed that that represented the 
attitude of the Cabinet the outlook would be profoundly 
There is ample room for dissent from the 
George May’s Committee. The 
Spectator indicated last week its conviction that the 
proposals regarding unemployment insurance go 
altogether too far, and that the Government might wel 
stand on the more moderat¢ proposals of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. Exception may 
well be taken, moreover, to a forecast of a £120,000,000 
deficit when it is based on the assumption that in an 
unprecedented emergency like the present we should 
still devote £50,000,000 a year to the reduction o 
debt. But whether the Government takes its stand on 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission’s recommel: 
dations or not, it must take its stand on something. It 
has been assured of the support of other parties in any 
reasonable measures of economy it may take. But the 
assurances have been vague,and the Prime Minister may 
reasonably ask for something more explicit. Would 
Mr. Baldwin, would Sir Herbert Samuel, if he is at the 
moment the spokesman of Liberals in the House 
Commons, be prepared to share with the Government 
the odium of putting into effect the greater part of the 
May Committce’s recommendations as they stand? It 


depressing. 
detailed findings of Sir 
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js clear that a considerable part of the recommendations, 
or other measures yielding equal results, are necessary. 
The astute party politician would talk eloquently of 
economy in the abstract and leave the Government to 
jpcur unpopularity by translating principles into concrete 
proposals. That is not the way for a nation to meet a 


Crime and 


HE Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, Lord 
Byng, has just issued his report for 1930, and the 
figures disclose that, although serious crime, including 
murder, remains about the same as for the past few years, 
there is a fairly heavy increase in petty crime. Indictable 
offences increased from 17,664 in 1929 to 20,553 in 19380. 
The movement moreover is one which has been in exist- 
ence for some years, and its immediate causes have already 
been copiously discussed. They consist, for the most part, 
of increased opportunity. The week-end habit leaves 
many houses empty either during the week or at the week- 
end itself. The motor is a great assistance to the criminal 
himself, and by taking people away from home for the 
day or longer, also increases his opportunities. The very 
increase in general orderliness gives to the few whose 
natural inclination is towards vioience a greater oppor- 
tunity, in the surprise which such conduct occasions 
to-day ; and the withdrawal of large numbers of the police 
from their proper work to the regulation of traflic and 
the prosecution of traffic offences somewhat dangerously 
decreases their powers of vigilance. Add to this the 
widespread distress occasioned by the most serious indus- 
trial depression which we have ever known, and it is really 
surprising that the increase has not been bigger. It is a 
tribute to the general orderliness that at such a time the 
figure for robberies and assaults with intent to rob should 
be only 77 for the whole year, an increase of only 17. 

This is not to say that the measures which Lord Byng 
recommends are unnecessary. Householders who go 
away leaving their windows with defective fastenings, or 
even open, are obviously putting temptation in the way 
of men who may be very sorely tried already. An 


national emergency. The Government in office, if it is 
to be a Government at all, must take ultimate respon- 
sibility for any policy it frames. But Mr. MacDonald 
may reasonably put to the leaders of the other parties 
the plain question whether they accept the broad 
implications of the May Committee or not. 


the Police 


unattended car, often with no safeguard of any kind, is 
another obvious temptation, especially as there are many 
locking devices which allow a car to be moved a few 
yards if necessary, but prevent its being completely 
removed. Such invitations to the possible criminal 
“almost justify a charge of contributory negligence. 

A more important reform would be the restoration of 
the police to their proper function. At present too many 
of them are occupied in regulating tratlic, a function which 
has not, or should not have, anything to do with the pre- 
servation of law and order. Consider what would happen 
in the case of an industry which killed as many people in 
a year as are killed in traflic accidents. The industry itself 
would quickly be forced to take preventive measures, and 
its responsibility would force it to be much more strict in 
enforcing regulations than any police or inspectorate 
could possibly be. It is diflicult to see why some such 
system should not be employed through one of the organi- 
zations of motorists, and the police released from anything 
more than supervision of the measures employed. 

But when all is said and done, it remains true that the 
only real cure for any increase in crime is to remove the 
conditions which Not until there is an eflicient 
organization for seeing that every man has proper employ- 
ment at a living wage, a house to live in in which self- 
respect is possible, and the education which helps him to 
acquire that self-respect, will it be possible to bring about 
a serious decrease in crime. The present system does not 
perform that function, and is at the present moment fail- 
ing to do so to an ever larger extent. We cannot thrust upon 
the police responsibility for a fault of the social system. 
It is that sytem which needs amendment. 


‘ause it. 


The Colour Bar 


[Vhe Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 
Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to add to 


**Concomitants of Colour.”’ 


Next week Professor L. W. Lyde will write on 


the interest of this discussion; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Colour 


No Bar 


By Lt.-Col. E. rr. W. Lasceiies, C.B.E. 


NEw ZEALAND presents one of the brightest pages 
4‘ in the history of the Empire. Her people have 
solved with complete success the problem of contact 
between the British and the native race; Maoris share 
with Britons on terms of absolute equality the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The Prince of Wales, in his farewell message, at the 
tnd of his visit nearly eleven years ago, said : 

“The Dominion is a living example of the fact that a European 
rae may take over a new country without injustice to its original 
inhabitants, and that both may advance in mutual confidence and 
understanding on a common path. Both races of New Zealanders, 
Pakeha and Maori, are an essential element in the life of the 
Dominion, and I have been deeply gratified to see what progress the 
Maori people are making hand in hand with their British fellow- 
subjects.” 

Too often, in discussions on what is unhappily called 
“ ae ans ans £ 
the colour problem,” is the brilliant joint achievement 
of white and brown New Zealanders overlooked. The 


example is worthy of the closest study by all concerned 
with the great and most complex set of racial problems 
confronting the Empire, for unless these problems can be 
solved as satisfactorily as that of New Zealand has been 
solved, the Empire cannot endure. 

The Maoris,.when the British first knew them, were, 
in the words of that great missionary, Samuel Marsden, 
““a noble race, vastly superior in understanding to 
anything you can imagine a savage nation could attain.” 
The material was suitable, but not more so than that 
to be found elsewhere in the Empire to-day. The Maori, 
for all his strong character, high sense of morality and 
justice, his considerable intellectual powers, executive 
ability and capacity for leadership, was a savage—treach- 
erous, vindictive, cruel—and a cannibal. Some fifty years 
after Marsden and his colleagues began their missionary 
labours, and a quarter of a century after the first shipload 
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of settlers landed in the colony, it was possible for the 
Lord Pembroke of the day to write, 

“The bubble of Maori civilization has burst; the idea that 
seemed at one time not unlikely to become an actual fact, of a 
native race becoming truly Christianized and civilized and pro- 
spering side by side with their white brothers has gone where many 
a neble and well-fought-for idea has gone before.” 

He went on to say that he was satisfied that further effort 
would indeed be fruitless. ‘‘ Moreover, his numbers are 
diminishing year by year.” 

The facts to-day are that the Maori is steadily increasing 
in numbers, he has been Christianized, he is civilized, and 
the words of the Prince of Wales bear witness to his 
prosperity side by side with his white brother. 

To what is this remarkable progress. due ? 

Certainly to no miracle. Nothing has been done that, 
might not equally well be done with almost any other 
native race. And conditions to-day are more favourable 
to its being done than they were in the case of the Maori. 
He was subjected in turn to the influence of visiting sea- 
men, whalers and sealers, escaped convicts and other 
renegades—bringing in their train tobacco, drink, 
immorality and disease—traders and trickery, firearms 
and gunpowder, missionaries and sectarianism, and the 
unscrupulous land-grabbing which was the cause of the 
hostilities that disturbed the peace of the country for 
twenty-five years and embittered relations between the 
brown man and the white for another gencration. 

That for many years past white New Zealanders have 
greatly outnumbered brown ones; that points of contact 
are manifold, and that white ideas and influence every- 
where predominate, may appear to be the factors mainly 
responsible for the progress of the Maori: superficially 
it may that has but been carried along— 
submerged—in the stream of European civilization. But 
he voluntarily 
surrendered his sovereign rights to the British Crown ; he 
has not been assimilated, nor does he occupy a position 
in any way analogous to that of the Red Indian—a 
people that originally was apparently in all respects fully 
his equal, but is now a decadent racial fragment. The 
Maori people remains a virile social, political, and economic 
entity, co-operating with the white New Zealand people 
on a footing of equality and with no sacrifice of racial 
integrity. For this result credit must be given to both 
Paradoxically war, which had arisen from the 


seem he 


this is not so. He was never conquered ; 


races. 


An Alternative to 


By Murte 


\ Y AYFARING men in search of the Alternative must 
often miss the nearest route, which is not easy 
to find. My visit involved a long drive, and harking back 
a mile or so after consulting a countryman ; for the sign- 
posts gave no help, and our destination lay far from the 
high road, hidden away in narrow winding lanes. The 
steep banks on either side were gay with blucbells and 
rose campion, but mist and rain veiled the distant views 
that day in early June. We reached the hamlet of 
Blackborough, six miles from Cullompton and nine from 
Honiton, and followed a rough track till we came to a 
board marked “ Blackborough ‘Training Home.” A 
little further we drew up at last on what had once been 
a carriage sweep, still adorned by a large clump of purple 
rhododendrons, in front of a ruined house. 

It must have needed a courageous act of faith to take 
over this mere skeleton of a building, with the purpose of 
restoring it as a dwelling, and making here the first 
to be 


‘Home for young vagrants on a county basis ” 
established in’ England. 


But the enterprise at once 


—. 
vexed land question, must be accounted a principal factor 
in the ultimate promotion of mutual understanding and 
respect. Fighting between Maori and Briton took place 
at intervals during twenty-five years. At one time there 
were 6,000 or 7,000 British troops in the Colony, The 
Maori is credited by the historian of the British army with 
having made war more skilfully than any other savage 
against whom British troops have been engaged. At 4lj 
times as many Maoris were to be found fighting for the 
British as against them. Each race thus learned to admire 
and respect the prowess of the other—as friends and as 
enemies, and it is especially worthy of note that in the 
concluding years of the war a Maori chieftain had g 
raised himself in the estimation of the Europeans— 
particularly of the forces raised from among the settlers— 
that officers and men willingly volunteered to serve under 
his orders, and selection had to be resorted to in order to 
keep his command within manageable limits. Before 
hostilities finally ceased the Maori Representation Act 
was passed by the New Zealand legislature, providing for 
the election by the native race of their own members on 
terms of perfect equality with Europeans. This Act has 
remained in foree ever since; a potent instrument of 
Maori progress and a monument to the wisdom and 
humanity of British colonists. 

For many years past the Cabinet has included a Maori 
Minister in charge of the affairs of his race. But these 
Ministers have also held other portfolios—responsibility 
for the Cook Islands, inhabited by a people akin to the 
Maori, Public Health, Internal Affairs, and the State Life, 
Fire and Accident Insurance Departments. 

A half-caste, who was first elected to represent a Maori 
constituency, and who subsequently held a European 
seat for many years until death ended his tenure, was for 
a succession of parliaments one of the ablest Ministers 
of the Crown, and at one time acted temporarily as Prime 
Minister. 

Hear a Maori voice bear testimony to what is almost 
certainly the world’s best example of inter-racial team- 
work : Sir Maui Pomare, Minister representing the native 
race, speaking in the New Zealand Parliament on 
December 9th, 1918, said : 


‘For seventy-eight years we have been, not under the rule of 
the British, but taking a part in the ruling of ourselves, and we 
know by experience that the foundations of British Sovereignty are 
based upon the eternal principles of liberty, equity and justice.” 


the Casual Ward 


L KENT 
attracted supporters; volunteers for its Staff, an en 
thusiastic Committee, and generous friends. Now, onlya 
vear after the launching of the scheme in Devon, eight 
other counties are preparing to set up similar Homes 
for the rescue and aid of young unemployed men who are 
drifting between the aimless, deteriorating life of wanderers 
by day, and overcrowded Casual Wards at night. 
Blackborough House, built as a country seat by the 
last Earl of Egremont in 1838, was converted later into 
two semi-detached houses; and some years ago it was 
sold to a firm of housebreakers who stripped it completely, 
from the mahogany staircase and galleries to the beams, 
floors and tead-work. Wind and weather have sinc 
added to its desolation. Meanwhile the problem o 


vagrancy grew apace all over the country in post-War 


conditions. Only a generally felt conviction of its 


urgency can devise a remedy for an evil on this scale. 


Parliament and the Poor Law administrators have made © 


Ps 


the diagnosis ; and the Report presented by the Depart: | 


mental Committee on the Relief of the Casual Poot 
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(July, 1980) has led to the issue of a new Order by the 
Minister of Health. This Order, in force since April Ist 
of this year, improves the whole state of Casual W ards, 
and—in the words of the Secretary of the Vagrancy 
Reform Society — ** marks a stride forward ”’ in the State’s 
provision for the unfortunate and destitute. 

But the first practical attempt to give a chance of 
making good to at least a few, “ to put some of the wasted 
men on some of the wasted land,” was undertaken not 
by the Government, nor by sociologists, but by a Com- 
munity in the Church of England which, in 1921, opened 
the Home of St. Francis, at Batcombe, Dorset, for the 
shelter and reshaping and starting afresh of young, home- 
less and workless men. There, in the buildings which 
formerly housed the Little Commonwealth, this 
venture has inspired a movement ; it has won individual 
response to a great need ; and it now aims to be a training- 
centre for those in whom the spirit of service has been 
quickened. Brother Douglas, who directs the work, 
hopes to send out men prepared to act as Staff in other 
Homes for Wayfarers ; and men who will go forth, like 
the first Franciscans, as peacemakers in a troubled world 
with a special mission to the outcast. 

Defoe wrote of England as “ the eternal refuge of the 
vagabond *’—a harsher title, to our ears, than “ vagrant,” 
though of the same origin—which suggests that the 
English, as a people, have always moved slowly in social 
amendments. But in recent years the Guardians and 
Poor Law authorities in Devon have been gravely concerned 
by the increasing multitude on the and the high 
proportion of young men, and even boys, among them. 
In 1927 the Governor of Exeter Prison noted, in his report 
for the previous year, that more than half of the men and 
women committed were without fixed abode ; and of these 
fully 75 per cent. were able-bodied. A year later the 
Tiverton Board of Guardians arranged a county Conference 
at Exeter, with the result that a Committee was appointed 
to consider the question of starting a Training Home. 

As a first step, members of the Committee visited the 
Home of St. Francis, and were convinced that its system 
of * voluntary service ” in this cause should be imitated in 
Devon. A suitable site was dillicult to find; but finally 


new 


roads, 


the derelict Blackborough House, with thirty acres of 
land, was purchased for £600. Donations were soon 


forthcoming, and work was begun on the most urgent 
repairs, to enable the Home to be opened on May 31st, 
1930. 

Rebuilding on such a scale is more difficult than raising 
anew house ; and it is also harder for outsiders to grasp 
the plan or anticipate the details. The effect of the first 
year’s restorations at Blackborough is like a small kernel 
in an enormous perforated shell. But visitors to this 
unconventional Training Home, still pervaded with 
mortar and builder’s rubbish, may realize how much has 
heen achieved when they see the three dormitories now 


MPMI modern world is a place of unrest ; kingdoms, 

creeds and alphabets are tumbling about our ears 
with disturbing clatter. Novelists lay bare the secret 
places of the heart, and scientists flood the dark places 
of the mind with unaccustomed light. 





part: ; 


Poor E 


Anglic is a symptom of this general unrest, which per- 
vades even the realm of linguistic science. Language used 
to be the playground of the grammarian and the philolo- 
gist, to whom a dead language was often better than a 
living one, Grammar is in the melting-pot, and philology 





in use—one complete with colour-washed walls and pic- 
tures—and other bedrooms; bathrooms with solid 
concrete floors laid by the men themselves ; a dining-room 
on the site of the old kitchen. 

Reconstructed rooms for printing, weaving, carpentry, 
tailoring, and cobbling are already in use. The “ Palm 
Court ” of former days in the centre of the house has been 
roofed and restored as a Recreation Room, and dedicated 
to the memory of Dr. Edward A. Wilson, scientist, 
plorer, artist, and as Scott declared, “ the best fellow that 
ever stepped.” The walls are hung with reproductions of 
Wilson’s Antarctic sketches, given by his widow to the 
Home in recognition of a scheme which would have won 
his fullest sympathy, conceived according to what he 
called “... the fascinating ideal I have ever 
imagined—to become entirely careless of your own soul 
and body in looking after the welfare of others.” 

A large room under the east wing gable is reached by a 
staircase made by ‘ ‘ brother-builders,” past and present 
(all who enter the Home are given the title of “ brother ” 
before their surnames, Staff and men alike) ; this has been 
restored as a Chapel entirely by their own handiwork, 
It is the mosi 
room in the house, and here, in a place of 
honour, memorial of Dr. Wilson; his pencil 
drawing of St. Francis of Assisi, whose name the Chapel 
a study power and beauty which 
has now been reproduced, and is on sale for the benefit 
of the Home. 


The 


most 


even to opening out additional windows. 
* furnished ” 
is another 


bears ; of remarkable 


accommodation at Blackborough is for 
twenty men; is twenty-five years, though 
two lads of sixteen have been received. They are chosen 
by the Masters of the Devon Unions from among 
who appear most likely to profit by the chance of rein- 
statement, and usually remain in the Home about three 
months. Some are constantly employed in building work ; 
others in their special industries, and the remainder on 
the land. When the house is completed there will be 
room for fifty men; and it is hoped to develop pig and 
poultry farming, and to grow cane fruit for market in the 
large walled garden which has been reclaimed by the men’s 


present 
their average age 


** casuals” 


labour. 

To some extent the Home, when fully established, 
be self-supporting, but it is estimated that £600 must be 
raised annually through private generosity in order to 
carry out its task of refitting men. In the course of the 
first year permanent work was — for 25 per cent., and 
temporary jobs for a further 15 per cent. That may be 
reckoned as a fair measure a success in a time of trade 
disorganization. But an undertaking of this kind cannot 
be judged on statistics ; and those who would learn more 
of its inner history should apply to the Warden, Black- 
borough Home, Cullompton, Devon, for a copy of the 
simple Aims and Rules, or a specimen of its magazine, 


The Wayfarer. 


will 


Anglic: An International English 


By A. Lioyp JAMEs 


is under a cloud ; it is replaced by Linguistics, but no one 
has yet been bold enough to define Linguistics. What is 
evident is that language has suddenly become the play- 
ground of electrical engineers, of anthropologists, of psy- 
chologists and International Congresses. The telephone, 
the the microphone, the talking film, 
the Nations, the awakening Africa, of 
China, and the rest, have all to do with lan- 
guage fantastic 
linguistic 


gramophone, 
League of 

of Turkey 
in 
tricks being played. 


of 


form or other, and there are 


What will the future 


some 
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student say when he finds out that once upon a time a 
British Cabinet Minister publicly exhorted us to trill our 
“r’s,” and to cultivate a judicious blend of Balliol and 


Berlin so as to pronounce “ five ” as “ fife,” and “ nine ’” 


as “‘nane ”’ ? 

The nations of the world—those of them that are not 
yet in the throes of linguistic sclerosis—are beginning to 
find out that sentiment and language have little in com- 
mon, and that spelling is but the means to an end. Turkey 
has jettisoned the sacred alphabet of the Moslem world ; 
Germany is tiring of Gothic type ; China is realizing that 
her ancient script is a hindrance to cheap printing, to 
general education, to typing. Japan is experimenting 
with the Roman alphabet, while the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures is inventing 
orthographies for Africa that are free from the stupidities 
of European systems. And happy is the spelling that has 
no history. 

International languages are well to the fore, but here 
there is wrangling among the prophets themselves. Those 
who favour an artificial language have Esperanto, Ido, 
and Novial in the field. Those who favour an existing 
national language are unable to make up their minds 
which national language is to be adopted. English is in 
a strong position, second in the language world, from the 
standpoint of number of speakers, only to Chinese ; it is 
spoken regularly by some hundreds of millions in four 
continents, and is the official governing language of many 
more. It is a compulsory language in the higher schools 
of most of the countries in Europe, and of very many 
schools in Asia. 

Two interesting experiments—one native and the other 
foreign—are being made to simplify English for use as an 
international auxiliary language. The native experiment 
is known as Basic English, and is the result of some ten 
years of research carried on at Cambridge by Mr. C. K, 
Ogden of Magdalene. This is a simplification of vocabu- 
lary, and it is interesting to read a German novel trans- 
lated into an English restricted to a vocabulary of 850 
words.* The foreign experiment is Angiic, the name 
given to the simplified form of English spelling used in 
Sweden for teaching English.f 

Several prominent business and academic men in 
Sweden have decided to lend their support to the move- 
ment for making English the international auxiliary 
language, and a fund has been established for the purpose 
of furthering the movement. English is to be taught not 
only in the schools of Sweden, but in evening continuation 
schools that cater for adults. Lessons are given daily in 
some of the Swedish newspapers, & gramophone rezords 
of modern English speech, made here in London, are 
used, as they are universally used nowadays in the 
teaching of languages, to reinforce oral instruction. 

The movement is not merely a step towards a more 
extensive study of English in Sweden; it goes further. 
The Swedes say that English spelling is a hindrance to 
the study of English, and here most modern well-informed 
opinion seems to be on their side; therefore, they are 
using a reformed or simplified spelling in order to get 
their students more rapidly over the initial difficulties of 
pronunciation. The task of revising the spelling was 
entrusted to Professor Zachrisson of the University of 
Upsala, who, in view of his knowledge of our language, 
both ancient and modern, is conspicuously qualified for 
the task. The scheme originally put forward was sub- 








* Carl and Anna in Basic English. (Kegan Paul 2s. 6d.) 


Basic English. (Kegan Paul 2s. 6d.) 
Brighter Basic. (Kegan Paul 2s. 6d.) 
Debabelisation. (Kegan Paul 2s. 6d.) 


(Uppsala). 
(Monthly.) 
(Anglic Press, Stockholm.) 


4 Anglic. KR. E. Zachrisson. 
Anglic Educational Review. 
Anglic Illustrated Fortnightly. 


———— 


mitted to representatives of both English and American 
societies interested in the question of spelling reform, and 
Professor Zachrisson brought his original proposals into 
line with the suggestions of these societies. The result is 
that the simplified spelling now being used in Swede, 
as a teaching device is one that can be supported both jp 
this country and America. 

It is not possible to discuss here the details of this 
scheme, for the details of any scheme that proposes t 
reduce English spelling to even a semblance of phonetic 
conformity are of necessity rather intricate, such is the 
complexity of our sound system. Our long and shor 
vowel sounds are the despair of all spelling reformer 
and the five vowel letters that the Roman alphabet hee 
bequeathed to us are a very inadequate ration. Zach. 
risson’s scheme for making them do duty for our complex 
vowel system is ingenious and practical. Fortunately, 
he has made concessions to existing spelling, and left 
undisturbed a number of common words of frequent 
occurrence, so that the appearance of the printed page 
preserves many features of familiarity. At least sixty 
per cent. of the words on the average printed page are 
left unchanged. This is no scheme of reform @ outrance, 
but an intelligent attempt to revise English spelling so 
that a student who has been brought up on the revised 
version will not be at sea when he is confronted with the 
authorized version. Here is a sample of the new spelling, 
taken from a short account of the movement published 
by the Anglic Fund, Upsala, Sweden : 

“The prezent orthografy has mor than 500 waez of speling the 
40 od soundz that okur in English wurdz in kurent ues. Anglic has 
65. Spaes is saevd to the extent of wun or tuu lienz on a printed 
paej. Anglic has aulredy been submited to nuemerus praktikal 
tests. Leeding eduekaeshonists and reprezentativz of the Pres, 
who hav been prezent at korsez givn in Stockholm and Uppsala, 
hav testified that Anglic is a moest efektiv meenz of teeching English 
to forinerz. Aaftr 20 lesnz the puepilz had aquierd a wurking 
nolij of English, and were aebl to reed not oenly Anglic but aulso 
eezy spesimenz of English in the egzisting speling.” 

Of course, it looks terrible ; almost as terrible as our 
spelling would look to Chaucer, or to Shakespeare. It is 
hardly less terrible than Roman spelling must be to the 
Turk, the Japanese and the Chinese. The instinct of 
every educated man is to rise in revolt against any 
attempt to interfere with a custom sanctified by long 
usage, but we live in an age that is rather given to de 
spising the instincts. We modernize our houses, our 
lighting, our drainage, our religion, our harmonies and 
our conceptions of the universe. We dare not modernize 
our spelling, which has become both a fetish and a taboo, 
If we believe the modern psychologist, we are persuaded 
that it is hard to think intelligently about anything, 
because we are bewitched by the magic of words. Lan- 
guage can be, sand often is, the greatest obstacle to 
thought, and nowhere is this truer than in thinking about 
language itself. 


The Malvern Festival—II 
English Comedy, 1668—1931 


By Peter FLEeminc. 

TO one would mistake She Would If She Could, by 
Sir George Etherege, for anything but a Restora- 

tion comedy. 
a combination of complete triviality with a tremendous 
air of self-sufficiency. It sets off across the nursery 
floor with disarming empressement ; it can stop, for all we 
care, where it chooses. But before it reaches its arbitrary 
terminus we are conscious of that vague spiritual discom- 
fort which comes from the knowledge that it is already 
running down. 





It has the charm of a clockwork train— | 





The most captivating irresponsibility F 
suffers in advance from the limitation of its aimlessness | 
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So it was with She Would If She Could. The characters 
were dancing to a tune which, at a distance of 250 years, 
we found it increasingly difficult to hear as the play went 
on. Our interest in their manners and their morals, our 
delight in their clothes and their speech —these could not 
extend to a curiosity about the issue of their intrigues. 
Mr. Ayliff’s production did its best to ignore the fact that 
“Gentle George ” was turning a bit nasty when he wrote 
this play. Miss Margaret Chatwin’s admirable Lady 
Cockwood erred, if anything, on the side of what we now 
consider good taste. Mr. Ralph Richardson, as Courtall, 
somehow found the means to turn the embodiment of 
polished promiscuity into a human being, and carried 
much of the play on his shoulders; and Miss Annie 
Kasmir and Miss Phyllis Shand gave the younger genera- 
tion a much-needed lesson in how to be charming though 
rakish. But I think most of us went away with the 
impression that the Restoration was probably duller than 
it always sounds. 

[imagine that Sir Barry Jackson's choice of Sheridan’s 4 
Trip to Scarborough was made rather withthe idea of giving 
London a treat in the autumn than of giving the eighteenth 
century a square deal at Malvern. ‘To say that it was 
“suggested by” or “founded on,” or even “ from” 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s The Relapse ; or Virtue in Danger, 
is to give a very exaggerated idea of Sheridan’s part in 
its authorship, as anyone who reads the two plays can see. 
Like the altered version of The Tempest, which he put 
on at Drury Lane in the same year (1777), it more fairly 
represents Sheridan’s instinct as a manager than his talent 
asa playwright. He has cut a good deal; changed the 
yenue ; rewritten parts (notably the Loveless and Amanda 
scenes); made his hero more sympathetic by equipping 
him with a few inhibitions; turned the bawd into a 
busybody: and slightly improved the fop by making 
him less of a snob. Otherwise it is Vanbrugh’s play, even 
down to those lines at which the audience could almost 
be heard ecstatically murmuring: “*‘ Ah! Only Sheridan 
could have written that! ’’—lines like “ Thou art the 
prince of coxcombs!” “Sir, I am proud to be at the 
head of so prevailing a party.” 

It is a lively affair, with a double plot. Half of it is a 
rather banal intrigue on the usual Restoration lines ; 
but the Infidelity Stakés are less exciting when they are 
run for under eighteenth-century rules, and the play’s 
virtue lies in the other plot, in which Tom Fashion cheats 
his elder brother, Lord Foppington, of an heiress by taking 
his place as suitor to Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s daughter, 
Hoyden. Sheridan has done little to tone down the 
caricature of rusticity in Sir Tunbelly, for all that he 
might have learnt from Squire Western; but Hoyden’s 
ingenuousness (skilfully handled by Miss Miriam Adams) 
conceived by Vanbrughas anexcuse for salacity, is now the 
more effective for having nosuch transparent raison d’étre : 
Bowdlerization has brought to the part a touchof fantasy, 
a quality of surprise. But when all is said and done, it 
is Lord Foppington’s play. Leigh Hunt described 
Vanbrugh’s Foppington as “ the quintessence’ of nullifi- 
cation,” and Mr. Ernest Thesiger made an ideal beau, 
embroidering affectation with extravagance, and yet 
contriving to remain true to some wild reality. Mr. 
Harry Wilcoxon and Miss Frances Carson, in the Illicit 
Love Department, discharged more thankless tasks most 
creditably. It is an amusing, not a brilliant play, and I 
Wish it well in London. Perhaps the wits of 1777 were 
over-harsh when, remembering its title of eighty years 
ago, they rechristened it A Relapse: or Drury in Danger. 

Mr, Ayliff gave the nineteenth century a fair hearing 
by producing Bulwer Lytton’s Money with scarcely a hint 
of burlesque, and encumbered it with no more of the 


trappings of “ period” than a legitimately mannered 
realism demanded. The result was an unqualified success. 
If we laughed in the wrong places we did it a little shame- 
facedly, for we had been shown good cause for crying. 
The play is a massive but extremely workmanlike piece 
of stage carpentry. It stands, and, though it is a comedy, 
makes no bones about standing, on moral legs of a sturdy 
and complacent rotundity. If some of the springs of the 
plot are rather too apparent through the thick, the very 
thick upholstery of sensibility, we have at least the 
assurance of seeing that they have been well and often 
tested. The epigrams are embroidered and disposed with 
the thoughtful symmetry of antimacassars. If we sit on 
this formidable structure there may—there must—be 
crepitation ; but there will not be collapse. We need not 
analyse here its framework of bequests, ingratitude, 
generosity, and misapprehension. It is enough to say 
that the performance gave us an evening of by no means 
irreverent amusement. The acting was excellent; Mr. 
Norfolk, in particular, played the hero with an engaging, 
though slightly anomalous, naturalism (it is interesting 
to note, in the cynical manner which hides his heart of 
gold, the birth of a fashion in sophistication which reached 
its climax in Dick Dudgeon), and Miss Gillian Lind 
swooned with a will as the heroine. Our only regret was 
the absence of a villain. 
shape ; and only a rabid bimetallist can hiss a guinea. 


There was no fiend in human 


The twentieth century was represented by Dr. James 
Bridie’s The Switchback. It is an honest, though a 
dreadully uneven, play, full of intelligence and indigna- 
tion, and typical, in its worst fault of inconclusiveness, of 
an age which would fly high if it knew whither. Dr. 
Mallaby, a country practitioner with a pretty wife, and 
the makings of a cure for tuberculosis up his sleeve, has 
greatness thrust upon him by a motor accident in the 
persons of Lord Pascal (of Little Woldingham and Fleet 
Street), Mr. Burmeister (of the City), and Sir Anthony 
Graye, head of the Academy of Medicine. The two former 
scent a stunt, and perhaps a cuckold, in this gauche, 
proud, and able young man, and the Mallaby ménage 
wakes up next morning in Mr. Paul Shelving’s brilliant 
pastiche of a modern hotel suite. Pascal’s headlines are 
already baying, oh! so altruistically, on the heels of 
tuberculosis. ‘* War on the Great White Plague. First 
Shot Fired. Who is Dr. Mallaby ?” Who indeed, now ? 
His wife, poor moth, has found the stars too much for her 
at close range; she is off to the Continent with the Jew. 
Act III. finds Mallaby back in his consulting room on the 
Scottish Border. He has been “ broken” for unprofes- 
sional conduct by Sir Anthony Graye and his associates, 
and the Yellow Press will not return to vomit thus con- 
demned. There is nothing for him at the moment but 
two-handed bridge with a lunatic aunt and three fingers of 
whisky with his tea. And he has not shaved: we all 
know what that means on the stage. He appreciates 
Fate’s jest ; and so deep is his appreciation that when his 
wife and Sir Anthony reappear, offering respectively 
contrition and a post-dated pardon from Harley Street, 
he accepts only the former. He is off to find freedom, 
horizons (the theatre’s most infallible restorative), and 
the relics of antiquity at Palmyra. Lunatic aunt and all, 
they will go and dig with relish among the dusts of former 
greatness—touch, as it were, with their own hands the 
end of the blind alley of human endeavour. We leave 
them packing, 

The play falls away sadly after the first act. Dr. Bridie 
plays havoe very prettily, but, like too many iconoclasts, 
he cannot meet the bill for breakages. His hero’s flight 
from chaos to Palmyra shirks all the issues ; it is almost 
like showing us a prison-scene in which the captive walks 
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out of durance through the wings. Nevertheless, there is 
wit, and some valuable perception, in the writing; in 
particular the elfin tantrums of the aunt (beautifully 
played by Miss Frances Ross-Campbell) show a touch of 
genius, though a genius perhaps too wayward for the 
theatre. Dr. Mallaby, in spite of Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s 
expert acting, remained to the end shadowy and rather 
incalculable, like a man seen through the bars of a cage. 
Only Sir Anthony Graye is shown entirely in the round, 
and Mr. Eric Stanley played h'm very well indeed. Miss 
Lind was good as the cheap but charming wife; Mr. 
Norfolk gave the right county flavour to the culture of his 
Jew ; and Mr. Richardson put vigour, if he could not quite 
put life, into the crudely sketched vandal from Fleet 
Street. Incidentally, I suppose the Press Baron is the 
most important addition since the detective to our stock 
of literary puppets. 

Thus ended a week successful in every way. If it did 
honour to the dead, it does no less credit to the living—to 
Sir Barry Jackson, for his courage and discrimination : 
to Mr. Ayliff, the producer, for his insight: to Mr. 
Shelving for some exquisite sets and costumes: to the 
staff of the theatre, for manipulating the former so 
smoothly through six first nights: and above all, to the 
players, who must, in my unqualified praise for their 
team work, take as read many individual eulogies 
which I have not had space to indite. I do not think that 
the most discriminating London playgoer could have 
found, in six nights, more diversion than was offered us 
at Malvern. The chances are he would have found a good 
deal less. 


Bird Migrants at Rossitten 
By D. Yorke. 

} OSSITTEN is a lonely and primitive little fishing 

village far off the beaten track in the very farthest 
north-eastern corner of Germany, but it has an inter- 
national reputation among ornithologists and aviators by 
reason of its observation station for bird migration and 
its school for gliding flight. It is situated on the 
Kurische Nehrung, the narrow tongue of land in East 
Prussia which extends northwards in a gentle curve, 
about sixty miles long, between the Baltic and the 
Kurisches Haff, and ends in the sea opposite Memel. 

In Rossitten one leads the simple hfe, without 
electricity, gas, indoor water-supply or drainage. It is 
not so long ago that the old thatched cottages had 
no chimneys, and such innovations were only added 
a few years ago. At Pilkoppen, a_ tiny fishing 
village five miles north of Rossitten, cottages without 
chimneys still exist. There is no railway on the Nehrung, 
and motor-cars are prohibited: the Germans have 
been the first nation to take steps to oust the motor-car 
from places where its presence is destructive of the 
charm of nature. 

My chief purpose in visiting Rossitten was to see 
something of the autumn migration of birds: it is the 
place where the pulse of the whole gigantic organism 
of migration can be felt. Observation is easy here 
because great numbers of migrants from north-eastern 
Europe follow the course of the Nehrung, and are thus 
concentrated over a narrow front. 

I set out on foot at 5.30 one morning in the latter half 
of September. The weather was warm and sunny, with a 
light east wind. I had not gone far when I heard 
terrific whirr of wings immediately overhead, and saw 
a large flock of pigeons precipitate themselves like falling 
stones into the wood at one side of the road. Then 
I saw the cause of their fright: a peregrine falcon 


—. 
arose out of the wocd whither he had dived in Pursuit 
but he returned without his quarry. A few minutes late, 
he was offered a second chance, for another flock of 
migrating pigeons appeared. This time the yee. 
followed them from behind, caught them up and for a few 
seconds flew quietly amongst them apparently unobserved, 
Then suddenly there was confusion in their midst ; theiy 
flight was arrested, and they dived helter-skelter almoy 
perpendicularly into the wood beneath, and J] had g 
momentary glimpse of the peregrine swooping upon his 
prey. But again he missed. During the course of th 
sarly morning I saw him make no fewer than five attacks 
on migrating pigeons, but each time unsuccessfully, }e 
was a young bird evidently, unskilled as yet in capturing 
his quarry. It was not until about three hours later that 
I saw him secure a great spotted woodpecker—an easy 
prey—and alight at once on the dunes immediately 
below to enjoy his breakfast. 


When I arrived at “* Ulmenhorst,” the observation hut 
the observers had already been two hours at their post 
among the dunes by the sea, and migration was in full 
swing. For about two hours wood pigeons, including g 
few stock doves, passed over in flocks of from twenty to 
a hundred and fifty birds at intervals of a few minutes, 
Soon after 9 a.m. the numbers began gradually to fall off, 
At one time there were no fewer than three peregrines 
circling overhead, and occasionally swooping down into 
flocks of migrating pigeons, but never, so far as I could see, 
with any success. Another great spotted woodpecker, 
however, was captured by one of them. Thousands of 
chaffinehes, in large and small flocks, with a few bramb- 
lings in their midst, passed over about 30 to 50 feet above 
the ground, calling continually as they went. Large 
numbers of meadow pipits {lew over in small flocks, also 
callmg continually. I saw several great spotted wood- 
peckers, which travelled singly and silently at a low 
level, and also two sparrow-hawks, a_ rough-legged 
buzzard, a hen harrier and an osprey, all of which flew 
at a much greater height than the small birds. Crossbills 
were migrating in small groups of about twelve birds; 
very often they flew amongst the chaflinches. A flock of 
eight nutcrackers passed us, flying very low, only just 
topping the crest of the low dunes along the shore. 

The following two days were cold and stormy, witha 
north-west wind, and very little bird migration was 
observable. Then came another fine sunny day witha 
southerly wind, on which there was a positive rush south 
of small birds. At first, from 5.30 a.m. to 7.30 am. 
migration was weak. It then gradually grew stronger, 
Between 8.0 and 9.0 a.m. chaflinches and pipits flew over 
in such numbers—the flocks following one another with 
such rapidity as to form almost a continuous chain—that 
the observers were hard pressed to record even the 
approximate numbers. This was mainly a chaflinch and 
pipit day, but there were also small mixed flocks of 
golden-crested wrens and coal tits, a few woodlarks, 
yellowhammers, siskins, crossbills, great spotted wood- 
peckers and one or two sparrow-hawks. In the very 
midst of this great migratory movement, with the ait 
alive with birds and vibrating with their cz ills, the mystery 
of it all was brought home with great force. What is the 
imperative call that all were obeying—from the tiny gold- 
crests, flitting hurriedly past, just topping the bushes, to 
the solitary osprey far above flying south with measured 
and powerful beat of wide wings ? 

One day, when there was a rather strong northerly 
wind and wood-pigeons were migrating steadily south- 
westwards along the Nehrung, I was surprised to observe 
chaflfinches flying in the opposite direction northwards. 
From a spot on the coast, some miles north of the obser- 
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vation hut “ Ulmenhorst,” I watched this movement for 
about an hour and a-half. During this time small flocks 
of chaflinches, accompanied by a few crossbills, passed 
over continually at short intervals, coming from the south 
and all flying st sadily northwards. Why? I gathered 
from one of the ‘‘ Ulmenhorst ” observers that such 
jsolated cases of birds going north in autumn have been 
recorded before. But there seems to be no explanation. 

The great autumnal migration of crows, which begins 
in October, is an important event for the Rossitteners. 
It is an ancient custom in Rossitten to spread nets for 
these birds, and large numbers are caught, with the 
aid of decoys, for eating purposes. It is said that roast 
crow is hard to distinguish from roast pigeon. The 
birds which are not required for immediate use are 
pickled for future consumption. The killing is done in 
an original way: the catcher takes the bird’s head 
between his teeth, and with one bite fractures the skull. 
Death is instantaneous. 

During my short sojourn at Rossitten I had several 
opportunities of watching birds of prey. On one occasion, 
hearing a loud sound of wings above me, I looked up and 
saw two sparrow-hawks fighting. Suddenly there fell 
from beneath the birds a small dark object, which landed 
with a thud a few yards from where I was standing ; it 
was a song thrush just killed. On another occasion I 
heard the shrill alarm cry of swallows overhead, and was 
just in time to see a hobby swoop into their midst, but 
trees prevented my seeing with what result. Once a 
migrating sparrow-hawk diverted his course to swoop 
down into a small flock of 1neadow pipits, but without 
success. Until I visited Rossitten I was rather under the 
impression that faleons and hawks rarely missed their 
quarry. The “ unerring swoop ” of the falcon is a phrase 
which one is accustomed to hear, but I now know that 
misses must be very frequent, and that many a falcon 
must go hungry to roost. 


The Explosion: A Memory of 1915 
By Denis IRELAND. 


N a sunny morning in June, 1915, during a tour of 

duty as trench-mortar oflicer in the trenches opposite 
Armentié¢res, I was standing half in and half out of a dug-out 
doorway in the act of pulling the lanyard which fired my 
mortar when I was suddenly aware of a whistling sound 
anda dark shadow overhead. I looked up, and for a moment 
the dark shape seemed to hover motionless ; then it mate- 
rialized, swooped, grazed the sandbags beside my head 
... touched me on the shoulder in passing . . . rolled 
down the steps leading to the interior of the dug-out with 
a stride like an eager, bloodthirsty gnome ... and 
exploded. 

Writing a long time afterwards it seems to me that 
something like this must have been the actual sequence of 
events. But the word exploded pales before the actuality 
as too coldly scientific and objective. So far as my con- 
sciousness was concerned, what actually happened was 
that at the light, glancing touch I turned with the firing 
cord still in my hand and watched that obscene, slithering 
descent of the dug-out steps very much as if Death himself 
had touched me on the shoulder in passing, muttering : 
“Excuse me, but I have business with these gentlemen 
below,” had pushed me unceremoniously aside, and left 
me standing there, powerless to help. The actual space 
of time between the darkening of the air overhead and 
the contact with the dug-out steps which detonated the 
charge must, of course, have been a matter of a second, or 
a fraction of a second, but from the first swooping rush I 
Was conscious of what was about to happen... and 


there was nothing left but to watch the thing slither 
downwards into the darkness like a guest sure of its 
welcome ... I had not long to wait. After a pause 
which may have been the thirty-second part of a second I 
experienced a sensation as if I had been kicked in the 
stomach by an invisible elephant ; the wall of my belly 
was driven in until for a sickening instant it almost 
touched my spine; I was vaguely conscious of the dug- 
out doorway collapsing, of beams and sand-bags pinning 
and overpowering me . . . of stifled shouting and shriek- 
ing from below ; then blackness intervened, and a merciful 
oblivion. 

When I came to myself I was wandering like a drunken 
man in a communication trench about fifty yards to the 
rear of the scene of the explosion. My trench cap was 
gone, blood was streaming from the side of my neck, and 
I was blackened from head to foot. The bombardment 
was still going on; in the clear sunlight I could see the 
“sausages”? streaming over from the German lines, 
hovering, and descending with a succession of sickening 
crashes; and now the explosions which formerly had 
excited in me only a detached curiosity filled me with 
absolute terror. I wanted to run, to keep on running, 
down communication trenches, along pavé roads, past 
railway junctions, away from men and all their devilish 
works, and finally to go to sleep face downwards in a 
Only one thing kept me from running. I 
resented the loss of my cap. God’s curse on the man 
who had taken my cap! For what seemed like an 
eternity I wandered about in a kind of drunken haze, 
searching for my cap, cursing everyone who spoke to me. 

Afterwards I discovered that almost an hour had 
elapsed before the rescue party had succeeded in releasing 
me from under the beams, and that once released I had 
prowled about for another hour looking for my cap, 
apparently unhurt, but completely wandering in the 
mind. All this time I would let no one approach me, or 
do anything for me; and the regimental M.O. had re- 
commended leaving me alone. Eventually I was 
persuaded to let him wash out the slight flesh wounds in 
my neck and to give me an anti-tetanus injection. By 
this time I was re-discovering the use of my wrist-watch, 
which, protected by a little metal grille, was still going. 
To my intense surprise it was already late afternoon. 


green field. 


* * * * * * * 


Towards evening, when the bombardment had stopped 
under threat of artillery retaliation, I revisited the scene 
of the explosion and salvaged the mortar undamaged. 
The dug-out was a complete wreck, and the gun team 
which it had sheltered wiped out. Of the three men 
forming it who had been below at the time of the explosion 
one was either killed outright or suffocated ; the second 
had died of wounds before the rescue party could reach 
him; and the third, a lance-corporal, a magnificently 
handsome fellow, had been saved alive by a falling beam 
but totally blinded. Gradually the recollection came 
back to me that I had met him, being led away, during 
my period of raving in the communication trench ; that 
his hands were outstretched piteously before him, a great- 
coat thrown grotesquely over his broad shoulders, and 
that there were curious blue circles round his eyes. All 
this my brain must have recorded subconsciously, for 
though they told me afterwards that I had spoken to 
him, and that we had said an affecting good-bye to one 
another, I cannot remember the interview, or what was 
said. Only those sightless, blue-lidded eyes, and the 
dreadful ravaged look on his face while they led him 
gently away. ... 

* * * * * * * 

And so I had my first rendezvous with death. ... 
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———. 
and worse than death. Death, it is true, on this occasion _ lads, habituated to refighting, in the course of a single summer 
only tapped me on the shoulder and hurried on. But most of the eighteen decisive battles of the world, will hay, 
some contagion remained from his passage. To this day, little to fear from stage-fright, at any rate, in any future 


for instance, I rarely sleep a night without wakening in a 
cold sweat of terror. . . switching on the light, 
searching the floor for the bomb that is about to explode, 
or stretching up my arms towards the ceiling that is 
about to collapse on me, burying me in ruins. 


A Penny of Observation 


ArMADO: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Morn: By my penny of observation. 
(Love's Labour's Lost.) 
Ho.uiway Tasks. 

In these days the popular Press is now so fatuous all the 
year round that the Silly Season, as a season, exists no longer. 
It is with us all the year round. Only The Times keeps up the 
old traditions of August journalism, by allowing an infantile 
controversy about Holiday Tasks to rage unchecked in its 
columns. Its correspondents pelt each other with the Giant 
Gooseberries of child-psychology. One side draws a harrowing 
picture. ‘‘To a conscientious and sensitive child ...a 
veritable nightmare . . . an aching head . . . mental agita- 
tion . . . eye-strain.” ‘The other side, with gleeful priggish- 
ness, testifies to the lasting benefits conferred on its unnatural 
character by the Holiday Tasks of its youth. 

For our part we have only one comment to make. Those 
who, by being obliged, when young, to read a good book by a 
dead author in their spare time are permanently embittered 
against all literature which does not bear the image and super- 
scription of the Book of the Month Club and/or Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, are those, in nine cases out of ten, who would never 
have appreciated the classical authors and can get on very well 
without them. They have lost nothing; they may perhaps 
have gained a little faith in their instincts. Yet even on this 
unpromising ground the Holiday 'Task has sown good, though 
rather negative, seed. For, though it means that there are 
more people who will say : * I can’t stand Dickens. ‘Then made 
me read The Tale of Two Cities at school, and it bored me stiff,” 
it means also that there are correspondingly fewer who will say : 
* Dickens ? I never read a page of Dickens in my life. A man 
has not time for that sort of stuff nowadays.” And it is the 
latter remark—delivered always in a loud, overweening voice— 
that may do harm. For the young and impressionable, in 
selecting the iron rations of culture which are all most people 
care to carry to-day, are more likely to be influenced by the 
indisputable fact that a man has become contented and 
prosperous without reading Dickens than by the declaration 
of a taste admittedly formed under compulsion. 

* * * * 
A DRAIN ON THE EXCHEQUER. 

* The world,” said The Times on Monday, “ has been looking 
for some sign that we intend to live within our means”; and 
on Tuesday announced that the Board of Education had 
approved the expenditure of £40 by a Lincolnshire Educa- 
tion Committee on the construction of a footbridge across a 
drain to enable a five-year-old boy (named, rather ironically, 
Wise) to get to the Swineshead Council School. . . . But we 
do wrong to jest. Never shall it be said that Britain, however 
hard the times, allowed £40 to stand between one of her sons 
and his irregular verbs. One has one’s pride, you know. 
But it was. we confess, with a certain relief that we read on the 
same day the pronouncement of a speaker on education. 
“There are,” he said, “few soft places on the road to 
education.” If a drain costs the taxpayer £40, a quagmire or 
two might work out terribly expensive. 

* * nk 
TATTOOS. 

In recent years the popularity of the Tattoos has grown 
steadily. And quite right, too. Vor our part, we shall 
always be conscious of a thrill of pride and a glow of reas- 
surance as we watch these prodigies of showmanship. 
England, we feel, is in small danger of standing elsewhere than 
where she did as long as our horse artillery can, so to speak, 
write the Lord’s Prayer on a tennis court, while our gallant 


contest with a foreign foe. But why they should always be 
Military Tattoos we cannot imagine. We should like to- 
Civilian 'Tattoo—the more so since we believe that certain 
sections of the public are still lamentably sceptical about 
the Romance, the Colour, and the Spirit of Adventure which 
leaders of modern thought profess themselves able to discern 
in even the least spectacular walks of contemporary life, We 
should like to see a Musical Ride by the London General 
Omnibus Company. We should like to have a little com. 
munity singing by the R.S.P.C.A. The massed bands of the 
Royal Institute of Chartered Accountants might oblige with 
a few inspiriting airs. Glamour and historical interest could 
hardly be better provided than by a scene representing the 
founding of the Empire Crusade. Humour—apart from the 
antics of a few professional clowns from Westminster—could 
be left in the hands of the Post Office, a dramatization of 
whose activities would almost certainly be laughable. And, 
finally, what more fitting climax could be provided than q 
Grand March Past of all the citizens who have written letters 
to the papers during the past year! We should dearly loye 
to see this animated correspondence column—the torchlight 
flickering on the august heads of half a hundred Paterfamiliases, 
effacing with its soft radiance the wrinkles on the furrowed 
brows of rank upon rank of “ Puzzleds.” * Sanity ” would 
march shoulder to shoulder with “ Safety First,” “ Olq 
Blue” keep step with * Mother of Ten.” It is positively 
affecting to think of—this laying bare to the public gaze ofg 
great nation’s heart and mind. We should like to see the 
whole idea put in hand at once, under the direction of g 
committee selected from the following : Mr. John Drinkwater, 
Miss Maisie Gay, the Editor of the Spectator, Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Miss Virginia Woolf, Mr. John Drinkwater, Marshal] 
and/or Sneigrove, M. Chaliapin, the Office of Works, Rin-Tin. 
Tin, Sir James Jeans, Lord Brentford, the ‘Thames 
Conservancy, Mr. John Drinkwater, and, of course, 


to See g 


Morn, 


A Ballade of One-sided 
Correspondence 


** Dear Smith ”’—No I won’t, once again I decide, 
(You've been waiting, you say, for a year more or less) 
I know I’ve not answered, I've not even tried, 
(Dear, dear! And you “sent it by special express! ”) 
Tot homines quot—as for me, I confess, 
I never was one of your Yankee go-getters. 
I remember your name and I’ve got your address, 
But you mustn’t expect me to answer your letters. 
| 
Yes, I daresay you wrote, though I never ‘replied, 
If you did I feel sure—as no doubt you will guess— 
That I read your epistle with pleasure and pride: 
Why, yes, I recall it: you’d got in a mess 
In a Dive—I assumed you had drunk to excess— 
I was sorry to hear you'd lost one of your setters, 
Though your wife’s death occasioned me little distress 
But you mustn't expect me to answer your letters. 





As for you, Mr. Snip, you’ve a very thick hide, 
And are utterly blind to the claims of noblesse. 

Were you not you would know that I’m hopelessly tied: 
Can’t you see, you dam fool, that a fellow must dress? 
It’s grossly uncivil thus often to press, 

You ought to be proud that I’m one of your debtors: 

I may settle at last if it comes to duress, 
But you mustn’t expect me to answer your letters. 


ENvot. 
No man ever loved you as I do, Princess, 
I'm an absolute slave and rejoice in my fetters : 
Take my heart and my hand and my fortune, sweet Bess, 
But you mustn’t expect me to answer your letters. 


J. C. Squire, 
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India 
Good Will in India 


By Durca Das. 


[The writer is a well-known Indian publicist, holding a detached, non-political position as Editor of the Associated Press 
of India at New Delhi.] 


As I was travelling through the Continent my first contact 
with Englishmen from England was in a train from Vienna to 
Dresden. ‘Two enterprising seed merchants, one from 
Ormskirk and another from Pouiton-le-Fylde, talked frankly 
of what they had been taught to believe of India. In a couple 
of hours they said, ** You have thrown a different light,” and 
ended by inviting me to visit them. The next contact was 
with an English couple in a train from Harwich to London, 
and after an hour’s talk one of them said: “I had a lot of 
prejudice against Gandhi, but I see the problem now.” And 
he, a parish councillor at Oxted, also ended by extending me 
a welcome to visit his parish. These were genuine gestures 
of good will which touched me much. I do not claim that 
they were converted to a different view; that was not my 
aim; but they have understood the problem so that when 
they cast their vote for any solution in future they will do it 
with full knowledge of the background. 

In London the thinking about India is too much on con- 
stitutional lines—on the mechanical aspect of safeguards— 
and in this respect all the three political parties seem more or 
Jess to agree in essentials. The Friends of India’s Freedom 
League, who address meetings at Hyde Park, however sincere, 
hardly improve matters by trying to show how England will 
not suffer materially by granting political freedom to India. 
But the line the Spectator took recently is so fundamentally 
correct, and the need for its propagation so great, that I do not 
hesitate to join the lists and state why good will is the sole 
anchor for future relationship between India and England, and 
why this is the psychological hour either to win or lose it. 





India to-day is economically down, commercially disturbed, 
Indian government financially ruined, Indian social ties 
weakened and her political machine entirely shaken. There is in 
India to-day universal loss of faith in the existing system of 
government, though there still remains universal respect for 
British character. But when faith is lost in a ruling class 
it does not take long to lose faith in the character of the 
individuals who constitute it. Again, to-day, behind all the 
ery for independence there is fundamental belief in the ideal 
of a commonwealth, but six months’ constitutional wrangle 
might mean a different story. And why ? 


In her basic life, India of to-day is not different from India 
of ages ago, because the philosophy of her thought—the 
philosophy of a never-ending life—is her real inspiration. 
Her social institutions may alter, her political power may 
change hands, but not the spiritual background of her life : 
that you are reaping the reward of your action of yesterday 
and that to-day is to influence your life of to-morrow. With 
this philosophic background India has lived for centuries 
under a system which is socialist in its conception of family 
life, communist in its application to village life, trade 
unionist in relation to social divisions, and fascist in its con- 
ception of political and national life. Do you now wonder 
why so many “isms” that to-day infect the West do not bother 
her, and that her 500,000 self-contained villages give her a 
guarantee against chaos which few countries can claim? As 
I travelled through Europe I felt very strikingly that while 
in the material aspect of life there was unity in European 
States there was no unity of culture or of thought. On the 
other hand, below the bewildering diversities of the outward 
life of India, her customs, her modes of living and her lan- 
guages, there is unity of thought, culture and ideal in that 
Vast country. I say this only to bring out the point that when 
you consider the problem of India in its political aspect you 
must remember the Indian background. For the purpose of 
the present article I must rule out any explanation of the 
family organization, village life and social divisions, and will 
confine myself to the Indian conception of political power in 
its application to daily life. 

India, through the centuries, has never been worried with 
the outward form of government. Her people believe that the 


intellectuals must rule the world from whatever class or area 
they come, and whatever sanction they create behind them, 
and that the best test of a government is whether it permits 
a free life to enable social and economic factors to be directed 
to the advantage of the community, and whether it promotes 
the development of science and art. That is why for hundreds 
of years Muslim rule was tolerated, because it gave peace and 
order and led to national advancement. When it did not, it 
collapsed. The conquest of India by foreigners has always 
been the conquest of the towns, but a rule lasted just to the 
extent to which it secured and kept the good will of the people 
of India, the people who live in the villages. This has been 
the basis of British rule hitherto; you cannot substitute 
another. And why ? 

The people of India—350 millions—live mostly in their 
500,000 villages, and these villages being self-contained, 
government to them means peace, communications and 
justice. But the ultimate judgement on a rule is passed by 
the capacity of the people to sell their produce better, to buy 
their needs cheaper, and to possess the necessary credit to 
raise their crops. Is there any wonder that the British rule 
for the first century became a byword as God’s best blessing ? 
The first builders of the Empire believed that material pros- 
perity of India must be promoted for mutual benefit, but their 
successors thought too much in terms of rule, of administra- 
tion, and gave up the leadership of the nation to become their 
policemen. 

Again, is it any wonder that in a world where American 
cotton prices and Australian wheat quotations affect the 
remotest village in India, where Indian wheat produced by 
the cheapest labour in the world is undersold by wheat pro- 
duced by a much costlier labour thousands of miles away : is 
it any wonder that government should lose allegiance for its 
machine ? The prices of land produce in India to-day are 
those that prevailed in the days of our great-grandfathers, and, 
what is more fatal, the circle of credit has been destroyed. All 
through the ages, Indian villages have had a most stable 
system of credit. The villager always kept his savings in silver 
coin or silver ornament, and used them for raising credit. 
This saving amounted roughly to 600 million pounds’ worth 
of silver. What has happened now? For the first time in 
India’s history silver has become a commodity with fluctuating 
price, and the Indian producer gets only a third for his produce, 
and, further, his savings have depreciated to less than half 
their original value, and he can raise only a third of his credit, 
while the cost of other necessities of life, which he must buy, 
remains correspondingly high. This has at a stroke changed 
his allegiance from the existing system of government, and he 
is sitting in a meditative mood enquiring: ‘I cannot have 
this government, but is my misfortune due to having the 
British in India?” He has not yet found an answer. Here 
is a psychological hour. He will not wait too long, and when 
he has found the answer none can change it till another 
revolution takes place. 

This is the deadly issue. If, therefore, Britain throws 
herself, here and now, heart and soul into the joint task of re- 
building Indian India with Indian inspiration, Indian outlook 
and Indian interest, she gets such a wave of good will as an 
eastern country alone is capable of yielding. But you cannot 
secure that good will by appealing to our national magnanimity 
jn the abstract. It is always expressed through a national 
hero—a leader, a spokesman. Do yeu now wonder why Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn and Lord Irwin, disregarding the advice of 
trained administrators, made a direct approach to Gandhi in 
search for this good will? They merely stopped the onrush 
of disaffection, but the embankment they built can hardly 
stand the pressure much longer. 

But if Britain fails it will be the failure of the West to 
befriend the East ; but live the East will, for it is less perishable 
than the West. India wants British friendship in a partner- 


ship. Will it come about ? Yes, if there is good will. 
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Country Life 


MARKED MIGRANTS. 

The marking of animals in order to trace their movements is 
being extended in new directions. It would be good news if 
these new lines of activity would divert too scientific ** migra- 
tionists °° from the supererogatory amusement of ringing very 
small birds. The paucity of records among the small warblers 
and wrens is at least strong presumptive evidence of the 
inherently likely result that the rings, light though they are, 
definitely hamper the victims. It is a standing marvel that some 
of these weak fliers accomplish the long journeys at all under 
the most favourable conditions; and casualties are always 
many. The very slightest extra handicap might easily prove 
fatal. It is to be hoped that the many amateurs who catch up 
willow warblers and such birds or ring their nestlings will 
devote most of their energy to other fowl. And the problems 
of the bigger birds are on the whole more obscure and therefore 


more interesting. 
* * * * 


Two new marking schemes of the right sort are being carried 
through in the ‘North, whither our social world is now itself 
migrating. One is centred in the Orkneys, and concerns fish. 
Thanks to such stalwart workers as Mr. Nall (whose recent 
book The Life of the Sea Trout, is likely to take its place as a 
classic) the life history of both salmon and trout has been very 
thoroughly investigated ; and it is now possible from the 
reading of the rings on a single seale to reconstruct the life of a 
fish and its migrations between fresh water and salt. But the 
way of a fish in the water might still set a Solomon wondering. 
So in October, a migratory month for many creatures, a little 
group of experts will assemble in the Orkneys for a great 
marking of sea trout. It is the first concerted attempt to 
penetrate the mysteries of certain fish habits and movements 
in that district. How much hard and minute work goes into 
the subject may be gathered from one worker's tally. He sent 
up to the Scottish Fishery Board the other day an analysis of 
the miscoscopic examination of 7,000 individual scales ! 

* * * * 
RINGED GROUSE. 

As the fate of a jest, however good in itself, *‘ lies in the ear 
of the listener,’ so the success of these marking schemes lies 
as much with the receiver as the producer. It is of little use 
marking bird or fish, if those who find the marked animal do 
not report the discovery in the right quarter. This point is 
stressed by those who are making the second Scottish 
experiment to which I refer. A large number of grouse 
has been marked with a view to the discovery of their more 
or less local migrations. Grouse are patriots and presumably 
do not leave their own country. Certainly they do not fly 
over seas (though there is a record of the less migratory 
partridge crossing the Channel in a gale). But the local 
movements are probably much wider than is generally 
believed both with grouse and partridge, and sportsmen are 
particularly requested to send accounts of any marked 
grouse to the Department of Natural History Society, 
University of Aberdeen. 

* * * * 
AN EccentTrRIC SNIPE. 

May I put a query to migrationists about a bird whose 
movements have long seemed to me peculiarly ** eccentric ” (an 
adjective especially applied to snipe by the mediaeval monks 
who wrote at Crowland). Has the ** summer snipe ”’ or green 
sandpiper any definite principle of migration? I was much 
interested this year in the fate of a particular pair that some 
of us watched on the Arrow in Herefordshire. Their first 
nest in all probability was washed away by the floods, which 
had many curious effects. They washed away all the 
chrysalids of the May-fly, and the May-fly season from the 
fisherman’s outlook was as poor as the Alder season was rich. 
They ruined many a moorhen’s nest. One observer on the 
banks of the Wye, at the date of one particularly rapid rise, 
saw literally dozens of moorhens’ eggs float past him. Happily 
birds, whether rail or piper, are persistent: “* What is our 
failure here but a triumph’s evidence ™ ! 

* * * * 

After much searching the second nest of the sandpipers 

They had built, this time well above the river's 


was found. 
most extravagant excesses, in the grass under a large dock, 


the leaves of which hung down and made a good screen 
But accidents are many, for birds as for mice. The farmer 
who was cutting thistles in the field cut also the dock, Nor 
was this all. The cattle foregathered under the tree where 
the nest was and trod much of the grass into mud. At this 
point the threats were arrested: the birds stuck to thei: 
nest in spite of all, hatched out, and when last seen the 
family were assembled in their favourite haunt under a 
hawthorn. I tell the little experience—* from the files of 
June *’—to ask where are those sandpipers now? I haye 
met the bird at surprising dates and places in Suffolk, Pem. 
brokeshire and on the South Coast; and none of the books 
seems to me to give a really satisfactory account of the 
normal movements of the species. 
* * *k * 

GOLFERS AND MOLE Drains. 

It is a favourite theory of some of us that the fertility of 
thousands of acres in England could be increased by a very 
large percentage if the value of the newer ‘ mole drainers” 
was properly appreciated. ‘They work at great speed, and 
therefore cheaply. Recent research into the effects of the 
mole drain reveal a wholly unexpected feature. The drains, 
though unlined, may retain their efficiency for very long 
periods, even a score of years or more. No county agri- 
cultural organizer could do more fruitful work than to urge 
the co-operative purchase of a machine; or, if that might 
not be, the communal purchase. Farmers are not the only 
people concerned. <A writer on the subject in the journal of 
the Country Gentlemen’s Association suggests that the mole 
drain has been foolishly neglected by golf secretaries. It js 
not too much to say that most of the inland golf links and 
nearly all the Midland links need draining. They could be 
mole-drained quickly and cheaply without interrupting the 
play at a single hole for a single day. It is astounding how 
narrow a slit is made at the surface of the ground and how 


soon it levels itself. Golf secretaries as well as_ farmers 


‘may be urged to ‘* think mechanically.” 


* * * * 
PROFITABLE RovuGu Borbers. 

Twice of late in the wall gardens of country houses I have 
come upon broad patches of flowers grown for sale. In one, 
summer chrysanthemums and pyrethrums were held to be 
the most lucrative. Bulbs and iris both pay well; and | 
knew of one camelia bush in a private garden that paid 
astonishing dividends. This subject of using ** the pleasure 
garden” also for profit is sketched in a very practical little 
book, full of direct and simple wisdom, The Profitable Small 
Farm, by E. Graham (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.), and a special 
plea is made for herbs. They have greatly increased in 
favour since the War; and it is quite true that “ there is 
always a ready sale for herbs of all descriptions, either fresh 
or dried.” Nearly all may be grown from seed sown in the 
spring. Among the rather less common it is interesting to 
grow Dill for flavouring and Rampion as a winter salad, and, 
as an amusing substitute for tea, Pennyroyal. 

* * * * 
A ScenTED Musk ? 

Can the new world “ redress the balance of the old ”’ in the 
following small particular detail. A letter reaches me from 
G. 1". Richardson, South Pender, B.C., Canada, containing 
some musk. He writes: ‘I thought perhaps the enclosed 
pieces of wild musk might interest you, as I have seen in the 
Spectator that musk all over the world had lost its scent. 
This has not a very strong smell till the leaves are bruised. 
Possibly that scent will have evaporated by the time this 
letter reaches you.”’ Now the scent is still strong; and one 
of the wonders of the old musk—a wonder vainly investi- 
gated by men of science—was that the scent was continuous 
though no loss in weight in the leaf could be detected. The 
scent of this Canadian plant did not seem to my nose quite 
the same as that of the old musk, dear in especial to our 
cottagers ; nor will its rediscovery, alas, satisfy the botanists 
still seeking all over the world for a scented musk. It is 
sad to report that a spray of wild mint was picked, let us hope 
by accident, along with the musk, and is quite scentless ! 
W. Beacn THomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.” —Ed. Specrator.| 


STERILIZATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 

Sm,—Mr. F. M. Avis, in his letter on the Sterilization Bill 
in your last issue, seems to be labouring under the common 
delusion that advocates of eugenic sterilization endeavour 
to maintain that sterilization would do away with all necessity 
for segregation. They do not, and it is utterly ridiculous to 
suppose that they do, for they do not advocate sterilization 
as a “ cure” for the individual defective, but as an urgently 
needed and supplementary method of dealing with the 
problem as a whole. A reference to the pamphlet, ** Eugenic 
Sterilization,” issued by the Committee for Legalizing Eugenic 
Sterilization, and obtainable from the Eugenics Society for 
sixpence, will show this clearly. 

The impossibility of dealing with the situation solely by 
means of a policy of segregation is shown by the fact that 
the Mental Deficiency Committee of 1929, whom Mr. Avis 
endeavours to quote so damningly, recommended that 
institutional accommodation should be provided for one 
hundred thousand out of the three hundred thousand 
defectives that were estimated to exist at the time of their 
report in England and Wales. Since institutional accom- 
modation existed then for only some twenty-five thousand, 
this would involve a quadrupling of the accommodation, and 
even so only one-third of the total estimated number of 
defectives would be housed. 

The total cost in rates and taxes of the county and borough 
asylums last year was £8,148,752. To carry out the proposals 
of the Mental Deficiency Committee of 1929 over £32,000,000 
would therefore be needed, and, if the system of segregation 
were to be employed to the fullest necessary extent, three 
times that amount, or over £96,000,000, would have to be 
found somehow by the nation. 

Bearing in mind the recent report of the Economy Committee 
in which it is estimated that to produce a properly balanced 
national Budget in 1982 a deficiency of £120,000,000 will have 
to be made good by fresh taxation or by economy, one of the 
suggested economies being drastic retrenchments in expen- 
diture on so vital a matter as air research, which is already 
inadequately provided for, it is difficult to see how the nation 
is going to be able to find the £96,000,000 necessary for the 
proper segregation of all its mental defectives. 

In the Board of Control report for 1930 it is stated that 
“Society cannot afford to segregate defectives who are in 
other respects fit for community care merely to prevent their 
marrying. ... Yet it can hardly be denied that such 
marriages are almost certain to be socially disastrous.” 

This is particularly true of that very large class of persons 
who are neither quite sane nor quite mad, a class from which 
spring most of the petty criminals and which includes all 
those formerly termed ‘ feeble-minded.” Nothing could be 
more cruel than the shutting away of these unfortunate 
persons, and it is on purely humanitarian grounds that the 
chief objection can be raised to the employing of segregation 
as the sole means of dealing with the problem. Obviously 
something must be done to prevent them from having 
children, who, though not necessarily defective, must inevitably 
be what is termed “ carriers ” of defect, yet why should they 
be debarred from living what might otherwise be a useful and, 
for long periods, normal life ? 

Do away with the possibility of their procreating children 
and you at once do away with the greater part of the necessity 
for regarding them as “ socially dangerous,” and they would 
be able to mix freely with the general community instead of 
being confined to institutions where, no matter how con- 
siderately and luxuriously they were treated, they would 
experience to the utmost that greatest of all mental agonies : 
loss of personal freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. R. Easr. 

Leigh-on-Sea, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of August Ist, Mr. 
IF. M. Avis states that the Mental Deficiency Committee of 
1929 sums up definitely against sterilization. _This is scarcely 
accurate. The report states (p. 88) “that if it could be 
proved. that sterilization could be .safely and_ profitably 
applied even to certain groups or categories of defectives 
the question of its adaptation would no doubt deserve careful 
attention.” 

The committee admit that institutional accommodation 
for all mental defectives is inconceivable. The cost would 
be enormous. Already more than half of the whole number 
of adult defectives are left in the community with or with- 
out some degree of supervision or other forms of care and the 
committee prepare us “* to face a large increase in the numbers 
of defectives who will remain always or for varying periods 
members of the outside world.” : 

In view of the facts it would appear that sterilization in 
certain cases is desirable in the interests of the individual 
and the community. Freewill on the part of the defective 
in this matter does not appear to be so important as careful 
diagnosis and prognosis on the part of the medical profession. 
After all, the defective is not consulted on the question of his 
segregation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 Adolphus Road, N. 4. H. E. Turner. 
OCCUPATION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Str,—One of the recognized problems tangled up with the 
main unemployment issue is the risk of deterioration— 
physical, moral and spiritual—following long enforced idle- 

ness. And the loss of skill! 

May I call attention to a scheme which has been evolved at 
North Shields as the result of proposals by the Rev. Canon 
Milner, which offers to the ordinary citizen an opportunity to 
assist in stopping the rot at present eating the heart out of 
many of the soundest of our people ? 

A similar scheme was launched at Middlesbrough by the 
Rev. Arnold West, a Wesleyan Minister, last winter. Readinz 
rooms were opened, lectures and concerts were provided, 
whilst in a knockout competition established amongst the 
unemployed men, over one thousand were actually engaged in 
playing football; the matches attracted a crowd of three 
thousand or four thousand people each week, who would 
otherwise have been hanging aimlessly about the street 
corners. The experiment has been adopted and extended in 
North Shields, where a committee of the unemployed then:- 
selves are successfully engaged in running an organization 
known as the Tynemouth Unemployed Social Committee. 

With the co-operation of the local town council, bowling 
greens have been placed at the disposal of the men and a 
number of pitches for quoits, a popular north-country game, 
have been laid down; and eight cricket teams have been 
formed and are running a league of their own. For the winter 
months, plans are being made to form debating classes, and a 
series of lectures is being arranged in which the Workers’ 
Educational Association has promised to co-operate. Concerts 
are to be held regularly. Arrangements are proceeding for 
the establishment of football teams and in addition the 
executive committee is working out the possibilities of pro- 
viding for those who are inclined to constructional hobbies. 
It is hoped to obtain workshops where men interested in metal 
or joinery work can spend their time either as a hobby or 
with a view to keeping their technical skill from rusting. 

The executive committee makes all arrangements for 
obtaining facilities and equipment, but the men’s committee 
is responsible for the control of the rooms and their proper use, 
The men’s committee also undertakes to assist the caretakers 
in cleaning the rooms if the weather is dirty or an unusual 
amount of trouble is caused. Stewards are appointed for each 
day ; one stands at the door and checks admission to the room 
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on production of the Unemployment Card, whilst others are 
responsible for handing out games and books. 

And the most unusual feature of the whole scheme is that it 
is being worked practically without finances. All the work is 
done by volunteers; all table games, books and magazines, 
and equipment for the several outdoor games have been 
presented, and the total expenditure incurred in the three 
months of the experiment is 14s. 6d.! Give them something 
to occupy their minds and on which to spend their energies.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tom PERCIVAL. 

Monkseaton, Northumberland. 


SLAVERY IN THE INDIAN STATES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—Professor Rushbrook Williams’ denial of the existence 
of slavery and forced labour in the Indian States is emphatic 
but unconvincing. Mr. Chudgar’s book may contain certain 
overstatements regarding the misrule of Indian Princes, but 
the facts about slavery and forced ‘abour are incontrovertible, 
The Indian Year Book of 1931 devotes three pages to this 
subject ; and all the facts given there are in perfect harmony 
with what I have said in my previous letter to the Spectator. 
It is enough to give three specimen extracts from that 
authority to corroborate my statement : 

‘The systems of Veth and Begar (forced labour) prevail in 
almost all the Indian States, and all classes of labourers and 
artisans are compelled to work for the prinees and for their officials 
for remuneration which in practice is nothing but their food. 
They are compelled to work at any time and such time as the 
State wishes, and are also forced to travel long distances from 
their homes to distant villages or to the hills and jungles, when 
princes and their guests go hunting or officials are on tours. In 
the Surat district the class of indentured labourers is known as 
Helis. .. « Until not long ago the Halis were treated virtually 
as a commodity which could be purchased or sold in liquidation of 
debt, and even to this day such transactions, though not common, 
are not unknown.” 

Slaves in Rajputana and Central India 
“are owned by princes, Hindus and Moslems alike. They are 
bound to be lifelong servants of their masters and are not allowed 
to own property, except a few necessaries. Their masters exercise 
the power of disposing of their wives and daughters and to a great 
extent control their marriages and divorces. If they run away 
to other States they are liable to be brought back and returned 
to their masters.” 

The limited space at my disposal prevents me from citing 
further evidence. The recent Balasinore incident is well 
known to all. The fact that slavery is expressly proscribed 
by the terms of the contract between the Paramount Power 
and an Indian State does not help us much. Slavery, though 
theoretically abolished in many of the States, continues in 
practice. 

Professor Rushbrook Williams was the Foreign Minister of 
the Maharajah of Patiala; and his statements deserve 
careful consideration. In the face of overwhelming evidence, 
however, I cannot allow his denial to pass unchallenged.— 
I am, Sir, &c., T.-S. RAMANUJAM. 

King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


KENYA 
[To the Editor of the Seecra7vor.] 
Sir,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me to reply to 
Mr. Charles W. Buckby’s letter contained in your issue of 
August Ist. 

In my letter published on July 11th I quoted from the 
evidence of Lord Francis Scott, leader of the Kenya Settlers’ 
Deputation, not, as Mr. Buckby states, * in order to demon- 
strate the economic justification of European production ”’ 
in Kenya (a task I am not qualified to attempt, but which 
has since been ably performed in your issue of July 25th by 
Mr. J. F. S. Harper), but in order to challenge Professor 
Malinowski’s allegations that ‘on their own showing the 
European settlers in Kenya are engaged in an economically 
unsound proposition,” and that * the settlers assure us that 
they are faced with bankruptcy unless they can be supplied 
with cheap labour—which always means forced labour.” 
That challenge has not been and cannot be met, because the 
statements challenged are without foundation. 

Mr. Buckby contributes several statements of his own 
which are equally open to exception. One of these being 


fortunately susceptible of ready verification supplies a touch- 


stone for the credibility of the others. It is not true that 
“the evidence of the settler witnesses before the 1913 Labour 
Commission” proves “that the settlers wanted not only 
cheap labour but forced labour.”” That Commission received 
evidence from 122 settlers, forty-four officials, nine missionaries 
and 109 other witnesses. Fourteen witnesses expressed 
themselves as in favour of forced labour. Of these, only 
three were settlers. It is true that twenty-nine Settlers 
twelve officials and two missionaries (i.e., between 20 and 30 
per cent. of the total in each case) wished district officers to 
be instructed to encourage natives to work on white farms, 
That such views were in the circumstances then prevailing, 
neither unreasonable nor incompatibie with genuine zeal for 
native welfare, is indicated by the fact that they were unani- 
mously endorsed by the Commission, which included four 
officials and two missionaries of the highest standing. But 
whether they were right or wrong, they cannot honestly be 
identified with the advocacy of forced labour. Mr. Buckby’s 
allegation that the settlers wanted forced labour is, therefore, 
disproved by the very evidence to which he himself appeals.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. A. Watson, 
Lagganulva, Isle of Mull. 


THE COLOUR BAR 

[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—Mr. Paul Robeson’s delightfully expressive contribution 
on the subject of the Colour Bar gives a comprehensive 
outline of the other “ fellow’s”’ point of view. For it is the 
Negro, more so than the other coloured races, that has the 
unfortunate distinction of arousing hostility in the white 
man’s heart. 

Although a very unpalatable fact it is conceivable that 
America may have to depend on a fully emancipated Negro 
race for its cultural growth. The Americans seem incapable 
of developing a traditional culture of their own. The Negro, 
with his expressive simplicity, his humility, his cheerfulness 
under vigorous oppression, and his immense capacity for 
spiritual belief, possesses those qualities so essential for the 
growth of culture and refinement. As an experiment we 
might show him a little kindness just to see how it works.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. BLACKBURN. 

1 Ostade Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 

Str,—Mr. Paul Robeson’s emphasis on the danger of ‘ planting 
the seeds of hatred and fear” in coloured people—a cruelty 
from which he was himself saved by the fortunate circum- 
stances of his early life—brought vividly to one’s mind Thomas 
Mofolo’s story, Chaka (recently translated from the Sesuto 
by F. H. Dutton and published in England by the Oxford 
University Press). 

In his picture of the rise to power of the Zulu war-lord, 
Mofolo stresses the fact that Chaka’s own unhappy childhood 
—disowned by his father, ill-treated and made to feel his 
inferior position by his half-brothers and playmates—was 
precisely the thing which made him a bloodthirsty tyrant, 
intent only on power and revenge. I do not know whether 
Mofolo intended his “ historical romance ”’ to be read as a 
parable. But we whites might be wise to so read it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ¥F. J. HoRRABIN. 

72 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


OIL FROM COAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Your correspondent Mr. William A. Bone, in writing 
on the above subject, has seen fit to ignore the very important 
question of atmospheric pollution. A considerable proportion 
of the forty million tons of raw coal consumed annually in 
this country is burnt in the open grate and the incomplete 
combustion resulting from this form of heating is responsible 
to a large extent Tor the choking barrage of smoke and soot 
which overhangs our great cities to-day. 

Science has equipped man with many ingenious devices 
to measure the impurities which befoul the air he breathes. 
These are not necessary in London. The possession of a sense 
of sight, smell, taste, and touch will inform even the most 
insensitive of what is going on around him, and little imagina- 
tion is required to translate this information into terms of 
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fnancial loss. The annual damage to the health and property 
of the citizens of London has been calculated at 26s. per head, 
and for some of the industrial districts in the North of England 
this figure has been placed as high as £3 15s. per head of the 
population. 

The cause of all this trouble is roundly described as smoke, 
or in other words, that volatile content which can be removed 
from raw coal by the process of low-temperature carbonization- 
Thus, the pre-treatment of domestic coal results in the 
production of a solid smokeless fuel and the demon smoke 
js caught, caged, and finally converted into those useful 
commodities, oil and petrol. 

The Professor, however, is even scathing in his criticism of 
smokeless fuels and with a fine disregard for detail condemns 
all that he has yet tried. 

It is i structive to note, however, that these somewhat 
biased views have been generously repudiated by your 
correspondent ‘* Consumer,” who, although he lives many 
hundreds of miles from the nearest low-temperature plant, 
yet purchases a smokeless fuel * solely from considerations 
of economy and efficiency.” 

Iam in a position to state with authority that ‘“* Consumer's ” 
opinion is shared by tens of thousands of his fellow-countrymen, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Co.in Buisr. 

Low Temperature Coal Distillers’ Association, 

28 Grosvenor Place, London, S.iV.1. 


THE FOUNDLING SITE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—The Spectator has taken so kindly and, what is more, 
so effective an interest in the Foundling site Appeal, that I 
venture to ask you to find space for a brief statement of its 
present position and prospects. 

The Appeal was in great danger during the month of May, 
when the Committee’s option had expired, and before any 
great single benefactor had come forward ; but on June 2nd 
Her Majesty the Queen came to the site and took so keen an 
interest in all that she found going on there—in the open-air 
classes from the elementary schools around, in the cricket and 
races and games, but above all in the babies and the nursery 
school, that hope dawned again in the hearts of the organizers. 
Meantime the neighbouring boroughs of Holborn and Finsbury 
were stirring, and the first definite sign of success came on 
June 5th, with the announcement that the vendors had granted 
an extension of time (and of the children’s occupation) until 
July 4th, so as to allow negotiations to proceed with the 
boroughs and the Appeal Council. These negotiations led 
presently to the intervention of the Lord Mayor, who sum- 
moned a Conference, of representatives from the London 
County Council and from the boroughs north of the Thames 
to meet at the Guildhall on July 6th, while another extension 
of time was granted by the owners. Lord Rothermere had 
now decided to come to our rescue, so that at the Conference 
it was announced that he was willing to purchase one-quarter 
of the site as a playground for children. The Lord Mayor 
asked that the Appeal Council should undertake another 
quarter, to which they readily agreed, while the L.C.C. and 
Borough Councils undertook to pursue negotiations amongst 
themselves for the purchase of the remaining half. 

It is on this scheme that the Appeal Council have been work- 
ing for the last month. Even before the Lord Mayor’s Con- 
ference their receipts had taken a leap forward. On June 26th 
donations were received from the King and Queen. Now, 
since the Conference, the prospect of ultimate success has 
proved so encouraging to the public that £63,000 has come in 
between July 6th and August 10th, including donations of 
£25,000 from the Pilgrim Trust and of £21,000 jointly from 
Lord Riddell and Sir Emsley Carr. The greater part of these 
donations, however, are conditional upon the whole scheme 
going ihrough—an additional incentive, if one were needed, 
to the boroughs to pursue the initiative which they so gallantly 
teok in June! Briefly, we have now raised £105,000 out of the 
£118,500 that we undertook at the Conference to raise, and we 
appeal confidently to the public that cares for children—and 
for all that the Foundling Site stands for—to help us through 
tothe end. The expenses of the Appeal have been kept down 
to one and one-third per cent. (owing to the fact that so much 
he f} work has been performed by volunteers), Dut still they 


do exist, and there will be expenses of conveyance, and of 
re-turfing the famous lawns which have been trodden bare 
by the feet of boys and girls through the last three summers. 
Another £18,000 ought, therefore, to see us through. 

May I remind the readers of the Spectator that some 2,500 
children, babies and “* toddlers ” are being cared for daily at the 
Foundling Site during the school holidays? If they do not 
believe me, let them come and see! And may I beg them to 
make out their cheques to the Foundling Site Appeal, and to 
send them to me at the address given below.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JANET TREVELYAN, 
West Lodge, Hon. Secretary, Foundling Site Appeal. 
93 Guilford Street, W.C.1. 


A CHARTER FOR WALKERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am not as sure as I would like to be when the author 
of ** A Penny of Observation ” is being sarcastic at my expense, 
and when he is really saying what he means. There are, 
however, two points which emerge with reasonable clearness 
from his comments, and as they reappear in the letter from 
“R. E, F.,” I may as well do my best to deal with them. 

The first is that walkers are incompatible with deer stalking 
and grouse shooting. Whether this is so or not, I do not 
know, as I have had no experience of killing either grouse or 
deer. I infer that it probably is not, from the fact that, when 
I am remonstrated with for trespassing in woods preserved for 
pheasants, the only answer I can get to my question ‘* Why 
not ?” is that my presence will disturb the birds. 'To disturb 
the birds is apparently to induce them to tend to fly away to 
undisturbed woods owned by somebody else. But, if all woods 
were walked in, pheasants would be disturbed in all, and the 
point would not arise. Incidentally, that the amount of land 
preserved for pheasants is diminishing and not increasing I 
simply do not believe. 

But if it is in fact the case that the occasional presence of 
walkers is incompatible with the effective slaughter of animals 
and birds, and it is, therefore, necessary to choose between the 
two, I find no difliculty in making the choice. 

Apart from the fact that there must be well over a thousand 
walkers to every grouse shooter (and/or deer stalker), I can 
think of no good reason why people should continue to intro- 
duce small pieces of metal from a distance into the bodies of 
birds and beasts which are not needed for purposes of sus- 
tenance, when their activity interferes with other people. 
The fact that the practice was “‘ the chief delight of our crude 
and degenerate ancestors” affords no better ground for 
countenancing it now than the fact of human sacrifice justifies 
the killing of a few virgins and criminals at periodic intervals 
to amuse the gods. Admittedly, there is some doubt as to 
what the good life is, but it is reasonably certain that it does 
not consist in depriving other creatures of life. 

The second point, that the discontinuance of grouse shooting 
and deer stalking would lose * hundreds of stalkers and keepers 
their only livelihood,” is morally more respectable. It is a 
fact that, since most rich people cannot even gratify their 
tastes without employing considerable numbers of their 
inferiors to fetch and carry for them, to diminish the number 
of rich men’s amusements means also to diminish the amount 
of poor men’s employment. But why these writers should 
insult my intelligence by expecting me to regard the addition 
of a few hundred keepers to our two million six hundred 
thousand unemployed as a national disaster, and not, as it 
obviously is, a rationalization of the desire to keep the moors 
inviolate at any price, I do not know. The point is, however, 
in any event academic, as we shall shortly be, all of us, too poor 
to afford the upkeep of a special parasite class either for killing 
purposes or for any other.—l am, Sir, &c., 

Hampstead. C. E. M. Joan. 

[Morn writes: I am sorry I puzzled Mr. Joad. His letter 
calls for one or two comments. However inexperienced he 
may be in the killing of deer and grouse, his inference that 
walkers are not incompatible with deer-stalking and grouse- 
shooting betrays (a) a complete ignorance of the habits and 
instincts of all wild creatures, and (6) a remarkable disregard 
for the laws of public safety. I do not think it was meant 


seriously. Much of his argument appears to be based on 
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the assumption that a very large number of people, who 
would otherwise have nowhere—or at any rate nowhere so 
nice—-to walk, would go and walk over the moors and forests 
if these were thrown open to the public during the three 
months during which they are at present closed. It is an 
assumption which cannot be based on a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Highlands. By far the greater part of the land 
affected by the Access to Mountains and Moorlands Bill is 
miles from a railway and miles from an hotel; the roads are 
few and bad, and to travel across the hills is dangerous, if not 
impossible, for those who do not know them. It is safe to 
say that in most districts the number of walkers crossing an 
estate in a day otherwise than by the road would be con- 
siderably less than the number of sportsmen who at present 
walk over it. But with the right wind it only takes one walker 
to clear a deer-forest or to wreck half a day’s grouse-driving. 
However, until Mr. Joad shows some sign of understanding 
what the virtual abolition of the sporting rights would mean 
to the economic life of the Highlands, it is premature to argue 
with him whether the class whose rights he wants to take 
away is indeed larger than the class who would benefit thereby. 
I suggest that, as.a first step to “the rationalization of his 
desire to keep the moors inviolate at any price,’ he should 
go and get acquainted with some of his fellow-citizens who 
live on, or near, a moor all the year round. ] 


THE R.S.P.C.A. AND HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mrs. Binstead refers to a pamphlet 
by the late Mr. Walker King in which he advises that the 
Exmoor deer should be kept down by shooting with a rifle as 
in the Scotch deer forests. I hope that any who read this 
pamphlet will in fairness also read the Open Letter by Sir 
Francis Acland to Mr. Lovat Fraser, in which he shows the 
essential differences between Exmoor and a Scotch deer forest. 
Sir Francis makes clear the impossibility of shooting deer with 
a rifle in this country, and points out the needless cruelty 
which would be inflicted if such methods were attempted.— 
I an, Sir, &c., I. W. Henpy. 


AN AGE LIMIT FOR HORSES 

[Vo the Editor of the Spvcratror.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent who appeals for an age limit for 
the sale of working horses brings up again the question of our 
treatment of worn animals—one, unhappily, always with us, 
If the misery of these poor beasts was more public, probably 
some more stringent restrictions would be made and enforced, 
But all who work for animals know how painfully slow reforms 
are, because they must march with the education of public 
opinion. 

It is not often a concrete ill can be combated for animals, 
so probably those of your readers who are interested may be 
glad to learn that money has been, and is being, collected to 
buy up the miserable worn-out Army horses in and about 
Cairo, which have been working there ever since they were sold 
after the War. Mrs. Geoffrey Brooke, as secretary for the 
Fund for Old Army Horses, has worked gallantly for them. 
It is not simply the merciful death of these poor wrecks that 
has to be carried out, but the only slightly less miserable 
owners have to be compensated. It was at first thought that 
£3,000 would cover the cost, but that was found to be in- 
adequate, as many more poor specimens were discovered. 
The R.S.P.C.A. has generously given £500, and it has been 
possible with the money collected to buy two hundred. It is 
hoped when the work is reopened in October that many more 
will be rescued. A Branch of the Fund has been opened at 
Lloyds Bank, Fleet, Hants., where Mrs. Brooke will gladly 
receive contributions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bridgefoot, Iver, Bucks. L. M. Lamonr. 

“ADVICE TO AN EDITOR” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator. | 
Sir,—I trust that you will not allow yourself to be influenced 
by the cynical verse of Jan Struther. Without in any way 
detracting from the excellence of the rest of the paper, those 
pages which your readers write for you remain one of the 
most interesting features of the Spectator. If only Fleet 
Street peers would seek to emulate you in this respect instead 
of retailing every new “ romance” of Hollywood divorcees 


—<, 


and: wasting space and money on the autobiographies ang 
opinions of murderers, crooks, actresses, footballers, pseudo. 
statesmen and other journalist “ blacklegs” from the ranks 
of both peerage and Labour Party !—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. W. R. ¢, 


ANOTHER UNRULY TUDOR 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sir,—The Tudor of whom “ Moth ” wrote in the Spectator of 
June 27th is not the only one of that name and alleged lineage 
I have known to be fined for causing an obstruction. 

In my village in Wales there lived, when I was a boy in the 
1860's, a tailor named Henry Tudor. Henry was a quiet, 
law-abiding subject when sober, but when he was under the 
influence of the strong ale for which our neighbouring town 
of Wrexham was famous he would proclaim his royal descent 
in loud and by no means uncertain tones and endeavour to 
compel the neighbours to pay him homage : he asserted that 
as he was a direct descendant of Henry VII (the eighth 
Henry he would have no truck with; said that the latter 
was a disgrace to the family because of having married so 
many foreigners) it was but right that they should. 

The village constable, named Henshaw (an Englishman, 
and in consequence a “ foreigner”), had no trouble usually 
at such times in getting Henry peaceably to his cottage, but 
on one memorable occasion, when he had imbibed more than 
ordinarily, Henry not only resisted the constable, but 
demanded a genuflection from him, greatly to the amusement 
of the sympathetic crowd. This was too much for Henshay, 
so he hauled Henry off to the lock-up and next day brought 
him before the sitting justice of the peace, who summarily 
imposed a fine of 5s. and costs. ; 

My grandmother—whose tenant Tudor was—acceded to 
an appeal from him to pay his fine, which amounted with 
costs to 12s. 6d., I remember, but not before she had given 
him a “right down good talking-to”’ in the vernacular (in 
which one can say much more in fewer words than in English) 
for the * shameless affront he had offered to Our Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoria, by claiming to be her rightful heir” 
(Henry had always sworn that he had no wish to depose so 
good a queen).—I am, Sir, &e., 

Apartado 34 bis, City of Mexico. W. E. Luoyp. 

POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AMERICAN SLANG, 

Among points from letters in your issue of July 11th 
appears an extract from a letter from Mr. Edgar R. McGregor, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., regarding American slang. I am always 
ready to enter the lists in defence of America; but in this 
instance I must admit that I occasionally use and hear (but 
always in fun) the word ‘“ dis-remember.” It really means 
that the one using the word once knew the subject ;_ but has 
forgotten it, perhaps temporarily. The Century Dictionary 
carries both words, as follows : 

Mis-remember, To remember incorrectly ; also (colloq.) to fail 
to remember. 

Dis-remember, To fail to remember ; forget (colloq.). 

{I should say that to ‘ dis-remember”’ is to suffer from a 
temporary “ dis-ability,” and is usually given as an excuse for 
an incomplete statement. After our brief ‘“ Border War ” in 
Mexico, the word ‘** Pronto ” was frequently heard for a short 
time; but never, to my knowledge, became recognized 
slang.-—Tnos. Carr POWELL, 33 Kast Bellevue Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 


’ 


As TuHRANG AS THROP’s WIFE. 

In reply to the query in last week’s Spectator, the above is an 
old saying, current generally in the North Country. In 
Northumberland they say (or did say) ** As thrang as Throp’s 
wife when she hanged herself wi’ the dish-cloot.”” In West 
Yorks, ‘ As thrang as Throop wife when she hanged herself 
in her garter.” The saying occurs all over Lancashire and in 
Lakeland, Durham and Derbyshire. In North Lines. it is 
*‘ used to describe a woman who is forever busying herself 
about domestic affairs, but whose house and surroundings 
are nevertheless always in a mess ’—in fact a fussy, dis- 
orderly Martha. See Kirkby’s Granite Chips (1900), 12, and 
Waugh’s Sneck-Bant (1868), ii. But who Throp or Throop 
or Thrap or Thorp was is * ropt in mistry.”—M. J. C. M. 

BisHorp AND ARCHBISHOP. 

Your two correspondents and many others on this issue may 
like to be reminded of a saying of a French wit that ‘ the 
early Church ate Bread and worshipped God but the later 
Church worshipped Bread and ate God.” That seems exactly 
to sum up the situation.—A. H. T. Crarkr, The Rectory 
Devizes. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on cach entry and not on a separate sheet. 


When a word limit is set 


words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 

discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 

right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 

into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 18 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best suggestion as to 
how either (a) an Irish dramatist, or (b) a Scandinavian 
dramatist, or (c) a very young dramatist with Expres- 
sionist tendencies, or (d) Mr. Noel Coward, would—if they 
got the chance—write the dialogue for those well-known 
advertisements of either Mr. Duggie Stuart (the Book- 
maker) or Mr. Drage (the Furniture Dealer) in which 
Lord Edward and Mr. and Mrs. Everyman play the most 
prominent parts. There is a limit of 400 words, inclusive 
of stage-directions. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 17th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
August 29th. 


The result of Competition No. 17 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Competition No. 19 (Set by “Dvar.”) 


A Prizt of £38 3s. is offered for a Dinner Menu, written 
in not less than twelve, and not more than twenty, lines 
of English rhymed verse. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 24th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of September 5th. 


Report of Competition No. 16 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY ‘“ SCADAVAY.’’) 


PosTERITY remembers an eminent landscape gardener of the 
eighteenth century as ** Capability” Brown. A prize of three 
guineas was offered for the best suggestions for nicknames 
similarly coined from an abstract quality for any three of the 
following : Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. A. P. Herbert, Mr. 
C. B. Cochran, Mr. Walter Lindrum, Miss Marlene Dietrich, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Noel Coward, Miss Gertrude 
Stein, Mr. Phil Seott, Mr. Hannen Swaffer. 


I asked, you will observe, for nicknames coined from an 
abstract quality. So it is no good trying to fob me off, O 
gentleman from Kast Kilbride, with 250 words of allegorical 
horoscope written in the style of Old Moore. Nor when I 
receive (from Highgate) a list of three nicknames written in a 
fair round hand, but consisting of : (a) the name of a reptile, 
(b) part of a verb of motion, and (c) a schoolboy term of abuse, 
am I likely to be favourably impressed by the statement that 
“the above words were chosen from Chambers’ Dictionary.” 
Iam not incredulous ; I am indifferent. You have not done 
my competition. There were a lot of entries like that. 


This was an easy competition to do, but a difficult one to 
do well. Most of the names on my list—-and indeed, most 
of the figures who have achieved distinction or notoriety on 
the modern scene—have more than one string to their bow, 
so that their personalities are not easily to be indicated by a 
single abstraction. In some cases the dominant characteristic 
was too obvious to look like a winner. Dozens of people 
suggested ‘‘ Changeability ’ (or ‘* Mutability’’) Churchill 
and ‘* Versatility ” (or ‘** Audacity >) Coward. One or two, 
with a rather mean-spirited reluctance to commit themselves 
to the principles of ‘* Hit or Miss,” sent in several entries 
which cut the ground from under each others’ feet by simply 
interchanging the nicknames ; and I had the once unthinkable 
experience of seeing the same derogatory label applied alter- 
nately to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Swaffer. 


Quite a lot of the competitors scored one hit with their 
three shots. Among them Mrs. M. Hargreaves, with 
“Aphasia”’ Stein; Mr. H. Miller, with ‘ Prostration ” 
Seott ; Miss Dorothy Crosskey, with *’ Continuity ’ Lindrum ; 
Mrs. Margaret Richardson, with ‘* Antipathy ’’ Swaffer ; 
Miss G. Workman, with * Reiterativity ’’ Stein; Capt. G. F. 
Ellenberger, with ‘Conference’? MacDonald (not strictly 
within the rules, perhaps ; but conferences are coming daily 
nearer to ranking as abstractions) ; ** Taihoa.”’ with ** Omnisci- 
ence’ Swaffer; ‘* Besta,’ with ‘ Top(s)icality > Herbert ; 
Mr. S, Barrington McClean (out of a long, but largely irrelevant 


list) with ** Camouflage *’ Cochran ; S. J., with ‘‘ Superfluity ”’ 
Swaffer ; and W. G., with ** Vituperation ” Churchill. ** Cuni- 
culus”’ had two quite good suggestions—  Pulechritude ” 
Cochran and ** Siesta’ Scott : the latter is a neat fit, but not 
cut to my pattern. Mr. V. Rigby was even more ingenious 
about this unhappy pugilist, who seems to have inspired most 
of the wit evoked by this competition; he followed up 
** Astronomy ”’ Scott with a fairly sound * Infallibility ” 
Swaffer, but relapsed into the banal over Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
James Hall’s allusions were too abstruse for me, but I feel his 
list—on which ‘** Resignation ’’ Seott was the most orthodox 
nickname—deserves to be honourably mentioned: Mr. L. V. 
Upward, with ** Liberty ’” Herbert as his best, was a little too 
obvious and never drew away from the field. ‘* Preciosity ” 
Stein (from Mr. Guy Innes) lacked the stark, uncompromising 
flavour which the right soubriquet for that immortal poetess 
should have. ‘Rock’ nearly qualified for a second prize 
with ‘Capacity’? Cochran and ‘ Paucity’? MacDonald. 
Exactly why the latter nickname seems to me good would be 
hard to explain ; but there is something very happily sugges- 
tive about it. 

The prize goes to Mr. G. W. Clarkson, of 16 Randolph 
Crescent, W.9%. He starts off with a very obvious attempt, 
but his other two—and particularly the last—make up for it. 


PRIZE-WINNING ENTRY. 


** Precocity ’> Coward. 


THE 


‘** Dyspepsia ” Stein. 
** Insensibility *? Scott. 
G. W. CLARKSON, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


Tue “ Specratror,’ AvuGust 13rH, 1831. 
AGRICULTURAL OQUTRAGES. 


On Friday night, nine acres of wheat in the Isle of Thanet were 
unbound and scattered abroad, because it had not been reaped. 
Similar scenes have occurred in the neighbourhood of Dover, in 
consequence of the wheat having been mowed, not reaped. [Why 
was it not reaped ? It is bad husbandry to mow corn ; it is but a 
small saving in point of wages ; it adds as much to the rate as it takes 
from the reaper. | 


A New WATERING PLACE, 


There are two classes of visitors at watering places—-those who 
flock to the crowded haunts of fashion, whether high or low, civic or 
courtly ; and those who seek out some secluded nook, wherein to 
vegetate, where they may wander unnoticed upon the sea beach, 


* To see the children sporting on the shore, 


And hear the mighty waters roaring evermore.” 


To the former Brighton, Margate, Ramsgate, the Isle of Wight, 
Hastings, &c., offer attractions which increase in proportion to the 
crowded state of the place. The sea air affords an inducement, or 
rather an excuse, for travelling fifty or a hundred miles in order to 
cram themselves into a house furnished with every inconvenience 
and a hundred crevices to boot, from whence they may sally forth 
to the thronged pier or esplanade—lounge away their mornings 
at tho baths, and their evenings at the rooms, congratulating 
themselves and their friends upon the number of visitors. ‘* It was 
never known to be so full—several families have left this morning 
for want of accommodation ! ’’—To such, a ‘* new watering place ” 
would have no charm but its novelty—its quiet would be dullness, 
its seclusion loneliness ; but to those who seek health, repose and 
retirement—an entire change not only of air and scene, but of habits 
and amusements— a place like Hayling Island offers a sequestered 
retreat, combining the advantages of a marine residence with those 
of a rural neighbourhood. 


A GuIpE TO SOUTHAMPTON, 


A guide, whether in person or book, is usually a cheat. Tho 
legged impostor is usually some idle and very ignorant person, who, 
knowing nothing himself, lives upon those who fancy they know less ) 
while the information in guide-books is usually cabbaged from som 
county history, whipped up with flummery respecting the gentry 
and the scenery and the shoppery of the neighbourhood ; answering 
no rational inquiry, and productive solely of a few pence to the 
stationer, who hopes by its means to sell his paper and his work- 
boxes to tho insipids who apply for the guide. The Guide to 
Southampton is neither better nor worse than guides in general, 
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The Home Fatm’s Ancestry 


The Manor Farm. 


and the Boke of Thrift. (Quaritch. 36s.) 


Herz is a book which should please, say, Mr. Orwin and indeed 
Oxford in general; for that University, when it came to a 


question of agricultural instruction, agreed to teach the 
economy of the subject while Cambridge taught its science. 
Did the economists realise then, or do they now, that the very 
first original English book on husbandry was in essence a 
treatise on its economics ? We may say that the succinct 
and admirable literature turned out continually by the Oxford 


school derives directly from a thirteenth-century ‘“ Boke of 


Husbandry ”—or Hosebonderie—by Walter of Henley. 


A real debt is owed by landowners to Mr. Cripps-Day for his 
pleasant and scholarly reprint, in translation, of this quaint and 
vivacious pamphlet, with parts of other thirteenth-century 
documents. They contain many maxims, as shrewd as they 
are curious; but above all they illustrate the invincible 
continuity of tradition in English country life, founded on 
native perception of the elemental qualities of Mother Earth, 
The small estate on which to-day’s squires, if the word is not 
extinct, strive to reduce losses—for they do not often rise to the 
hope of profits—keeps a singular likeness to the manor out of 
which it sprang. We do not use the fine word, but 
the “demesne” Jands—*‘ the arable fields and meadows 
surrounding the house and its court ” are as like as two pins to 
“the home farm,” as it is generally called, and to the Park of 
to-day. Though villeins are extinct, and the corvée abolished, 
and a four-course rotation supplants a two or a three, the 
relations of alandowner to his cultivators have much the same 
quality, at least on the better side; and it is still demanded 
of the home farm that it shall be worthily rather than economic- 
ally cultivated. Nothing that one could name would add so 
much to the vitality of country life as obedience to a class of 
maxim of which Walter of Henley and his early editors were 
particularly fond. ‘He that stretches further than_ his 
whittle, in the straw his feet he must stretch.” The failure 
of the most glib of our gentleman farmers turned critic has 
been due to over capitalization; and the salient return to 


By Francis Henry Cripps-Day, to which 
are added Reprint Facsimiles of the Boke of Husbandry ... 


prosperity of one at least, has been due to a reversion to an 
older economy. 

The compounder of this volume, which is so attractive in 
form and type as to bea pleasant possession for that reason alone 
has been too modest. His own thirty pages or so of intro. 
duction are a model of historical and bibliographical com, 
pression ; and on to the stock of wisdom he has edited he hag 
grafted a shoot or two of his own modern wisdom as an estate 
owner. The graft is worthy. Not even from the Oxfong 
doctors in agricultural economics has issued any sounder and 
simpler advice on methods of valuation and—if one must be ag 
horribly modern in language as his authors are antiquely 
pleasing—in ‘* costings.’ 

It would be not wholly unfair to complain of the volume 
that it is as a bundle of disconnected snippets ; and indeed 
the six parts into which it is divided do not all cohere. Some. 
times indeed, owing to an over-elusive manner, We are not quite 
sure who is under quotation, so unconcernedly does the 
editor pass from name to name, from the Arabs who flourished 
and wrote agriculture between 1158 and 1200 a.p. or the 
imitative European de Crescentiis who was born in 1235. The 
snippets must be confessed to be such, but Mr. Cripps-Day 
has a sufficient excuse. He has an eye for the essential bit, 
For example: the little quotation about the ‘concern of 
Frederick IL with agriculture in Sicily (a long way from Walter 
of Henley’s Hampshire) throws a flood of light on the struggle 
of the manorial system, in that island as in ours, against 
wider and, so to say, more democratic units. It is astonishing 
to find a ruler in the thirteenth century anticipating a form 
of farming that did not come into full force for another six 
centuries. Indeed, he was in favour of Mr. Addison’s large 
mechanized farm. “* He dreamed of agriculture on a large 
economic basis producing for sale outside the manor and for 
export. He wanted to see the production of everything which 
the soil was capable of growing.” Incidentally this included 
henna, indigo and vines. This is an example of the suggestive- 
ness of the extracts, fetched from sources else only open to the 
historian. They now compose a book that should be the 
ornament of every country house. 


’ 


W. Beacu Tomas, 


Henry Kingsley 


Uenry Kingsley, 1830-1876. By 8. M. Ellis. (Grant Richards. 
2s. 6d.) 
Tre sub-title of this volume is ‘* Towards a Vindication.” 
Henry Kingsley was born on January 2nd, 1830, and on the 
occasion of his centenary a highly appreciative article appeared 
in the Times Literary Supplement, in which the writer cordially 
recognized the merits of his work but suggested that there had 
been some mysterious scandal in connexion with his leaving 
Oxford and going to Australia and that in later life he died of 
drink, being ostracized by the inhabitants of Cuckfield and also 
by his own family. 

Mr. Ellis tells quite a different story. There is no evidence 
that Henry Kingsley was anything worse while at Oxford than 
idle and extravagant. He was always adventurous and 
his voyage to Australia was not the ordinary case of a waster 
being exiled to a British Colony. However there is no evidence 
that he drank excessively or that he was ostracized. His 
principal indulgence appears to have been excessive pipe 
smoking, which might also be laid to the door of his more 
celebrated brother, Charles Kingsley. The obituary notices 
of him were certainly short even in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, but this latter notice cannot be due to any hostility, 
for Leslie Stephen and Lady Ritchie were among the last of his 
personal friends to see him before his death. 

No doubt he did not make the mark that he should have 
made in literature, for his later work was not up to the 
level of his earlier work, and he was in perpetual embarrass- 
ment owing to his wife’s illnesses and probably to a certain 
incapacity for managing money. He died at the premature 


age of forty-six from cancer in the tongue, which may or may 
not have been due to his pipe smoking. 

After Charles Kingsley’s death, his widow wrote a biography 
in which scarcely any reference is made to Henry Kingsley, but 


Mr. Ellis attributes this to the fact that during the last years 
of Henry Kingsley’s life he and his wife were perpetually 
borrowing money from Charles to an extent which produced 
some alienation on Mrs. Charles Kingsley’s part. Henry 
Kingsley’s life represents a sad, if not an uncommon, story ofa 
really good artist falling on the rocks for no better reason than 
a rather boyish imprudence about the stern necessities of life. 
He was a good painter in water colours and both his prose and 
verse are, at their best, quite up to the level of Charles’s work. 

Mr. Ellis quotes Henry Kingsley’s description of the scenery 
near his house at Wargrave :— 

“Steep fields stoop suddenly down to the level of the broad 
river meadows, and around three-fifths of the circle winds the 
Thames—by day a broad river of eae in some evenings, when 
the sun has just sunk behind the dim wolds of Oxfordshire, a chain 
of crimson pools. Dim, mysterious wolds are those of Oxfordshire 
across the river; rolling, hedgeless, uncultivated chalk down, 
capped always by the dark level bars of woodland; a land of 
straight though somewhat lofty lines, with no artistic incident for 
miles, in strong contrast to the fantastic prettiness of the elm 
hedgerows of Berkshire. A very melancholy piece of country, 
almost as melancholy as the warren lands in Norfolk, or, one sus- 
pects, of Lincolnshire, else why did a Lincolnshire man write : 

* When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 

On the oat grass and the sword grass, and the bulrush in the 

pool’ ? 
-—two of the most beautiful and melancholy lines in our language, 
more than worthy of Wordsworth. <A lonely dim-looking county 
that Oxfordshire. . . .” 
This is not exactly a purple patch, but it well represents Henry 
Kingsley at his best. 

His financial troubles at Wargrave drove him to Edinburgh, 
where he edited a magazine for some time. He then went asa 
war correspondent to the Franco-Prussian War and his letters, 
quoted at the end of the book, are extremely vivid and interest- 
ing. Finally, just after the death of his brother Charles in 
1875, he was told that he was doomed to die of cancer in the 
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tongue and throat. He then left London and spent the last 
months of his life at Cuckfield in the Weald of Sussex. 

Mr. Ellis quotes a passage of beautiful prose about the view 
from Cuckfield churchyard which shows that beauty could 
keep Henry Ixingsley’s pen alive even in the last stages of his 
iliness. In some ways his career recalls the life of Winwood 
Reade, who died in 1875, just under forty. Henry Kingsley 
died in 1876. They both grew up in much the same surround- 
ings, both had much the same sort of career at Oxford, both 
sought adventure far afield and found it, and both were great 
artists. Henry Kingsley was at least better received by the 
world and by his literary contemporaries than Winwood Reade. 
Mr. Ellis gives no clue to Henry Kingsley’s religious opinions ; 
put apparently he did not share the Protestant zeal of his 
prother Charles. 

One may be grateful both to author and publisher for a 
really necessary biography. Most publishers seem to publish 
biography after biography of eminent persons because the 
said persons still retain posthumous publicity value, while 
interesting biographies of hitherto neglected men and women 
are not encouraged. This book is a good example to the 
literary world and should be followed. 

The book also raises the question whether any young man or 
woman should ever be encouraged to exercise any art for a 
living without any other means of support. Most great artists 
up to 1800 were cither men of action or were supported by 
aristocratic patrons. Some artists, like Shakespeare or 
Moliére, had the sort of real aptitude for business that we see 
to-day in men like Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. Others 
like Byron or Darwin have been enabled by hereditary wealth 
to achieve great work; but hereditary wealth together with 
aristocratic standards of art vanish under democratic control. 
The example of Henry Kingsley is only one of many tragedies 
due to the self confidence and optimism of the young artist 
who believes that good art is bound to secure a livelihood. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


The Human Mind 


Our Superconscious Mind. By Edith Lyttelton. 
Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
AStudy of Conversion. 

Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Born these books discuss, from very different angles, the 
mysterious workings of the mind ; its contacts with regions of 
super-sensible knowledge. ‘They remind us of the large tracts 
of human experience for which, as yet, the most knowing 
psychologist can offer no adequate explanation ; and at least 
enlarge our horizon, even though they may not do much to 
improve our sight. Dame Edith Lyttelton develops and 
ilustrates—mainly by unfamiliar examples—the thesis that 
the human mind includes, not only a subconscious, but also 
a superconscious region. The soul’s house has a roomy base- 
ment and a watch-tower too; but for ordinary purposes the 
psyche looks out on life from the pariour windows, suffering 
frequent and unwelcome invasions from the cellar, but usually 
ignoring the possibilities of the top floor. Yet that floor has 
its own life ; and many indications suggest that it stands up 
above the time-series which conditions our sensible experience 
that for it, in some mysterious manner, past, present and 
future are all one. And in dreams, or other special menta 
states, the door at the foot of the turret stairs swings open, and 
news from the upper story comes to the parlour floor. Accur- 
ate and unaccountable intuitions concerning distant or future 
events, veridical dreams, mind-pictures, prophecies, automatic 
writings, may therefore mediate—always imperfectly and 
often under symbols—the scraps of “absolute knowledge” 
which the spire-point of the spirit has received. Though such 
a conception covers the highest contemplations of the mystics 
and the inspiration of great poets, nevertheless the supernorma] 
knowledge received often deals with trivial matters; and 
seems like the casual leakage from a reservoir in which all 
facts and events, whether from our successive point of view, 
“past”? or “ future,” “ great’? or “small,” are conserved. 

It is needless to point out that the full establishment of this 
theory, and of the phenomena which seem to support it, is of 
great metaphysical as well as psychological importance. 


(Philip 


By the Rev. L. Wyatt Lang. (Allen and 


This was excellently shown in Mr. Dunne’s very curious and 
interesting ‘‘ Experiment with Time”; and the evidence on 
dreams collected by Dame Edith does much to justify the 
conclusions he reached. She deliberately excludes from her 
survey all trance and hypnotic phenomena, and leaves on one 
side spiritualistic explanations ; a limitation which increases 
the value of her book, and will reassure many of her readers :— 
“My purpose [she says] is to try and show that superconscious 
faculties, whether consciously employed or not, can be the property 
of an ordinary human being, and 1 therefore exclude cases which 
seem to raise the question of spirit control of a human mechanism, 
- once the idea is firmly grasped that part of our being is in 
possession of knowledge of which another part is not conscious, and 
that occasionally fragments of that knowledge reach our conscious- 
ness in various and undependable ways, much of the confusion and 
some of the contradictory results of psychical happenings are 
accounted for.” 


The second part of the book deals briefly, but suggestively, 
with some of the higher manifestations of ‘* superconscious- 
ness’; prophecy, inspiration and mysticism. It is unfortun- 
ate that Dame Edith’s discussion of this last subject should 
be so incomplete—going, in fact, no further than those visionary 
experiences by which the mystics themselves set little store. 
For in the really characteristic experience of mysticism—that 
* obscure and general knowledge ”’ of Absolute Reality, which 
is the essence of the contemplative state—we seem to have 
the highest activity known to us of the super-conscious 
faculties of man. 

The mysterious impact of spiritual realities upon the plastic 
psyche, and the transformation which results, is the special 
theme of Mr. Wyatt Lang’s book; which is furnished with a 
brief foreword by Dr. William Brown. He is chiefly concerned 
to show that the process of conversion, though we need not 
discount its superhuman origin, operates through the normal 
mechanisms of the mind. It has, he thinks, three stages : 
recognition, decision, and creative activity—a diagram perhaps 
too neat to be safely applied in every case. He insists on 
the importance of dissociating the fundamental fact of conver- 
sion, as a total surrender of personality to the demands of the 
spiritual life—or, in the less lovely language of psychology, 
‘the sense of Reality in theocentric self-value *—from the 
sensational phenomena which may, or may not, accompany 
it. Conversions are none the less real and permanent because 
gradually accomplished. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that 
the cataclysmic type of life-changing should furnish his most 
striking examples. Many of these, drawn from unfamiliar 
sources, are of extraordinary interest ; and increase our sense 
of the mystery surrounding human personality. The curious 
eases of William Huntington and Colonel Gardiner, the deeply 
impressive account of Josephine Butler’s vocation, which 
placed her ** Oh, with what infinite contentment!” by the 
side of the sinful and oppressed, are among the best things in 
his book. There is also an excellent account of David Brainerd. 
On the other hand, we cannot help feeling at times that Mr. 
Lang’s tests of conversion and holiness are somewhat utilitar- 
inn. He observes with regret that ‘it is difficult to find a 
Roman saint of the type of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury ” 
(though surely St. Vincent de Paul and Cottalengo reprove this 
hasty utterance); whilst the statement that St. Teresa 
established her reform in order that the sisters might ** enjoy 
divine revelations * undisturbed, shows entire misunderstand- 
ing of the contemplative type. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Ageless Woman Once More 
Ageless Woman. By Percy R. Broemel. (Murray & Co., 180, 
Brompton Road, 8.W. 3. 6s.) 
Mr. Percy Broemet has thrown together rather carelessly 
a glittering heap of wit and wisdom ostensibly about Her 
and incidentally about Him. ‘The present reviewer has read 
the book with pleasure and can only listen in silence to 
the well-worn protests which its title is sure to elicit. 
Generalizations about the sexes may often be absurd 
but their contrast will afford a never-ending source of interest 
while women bring forth children. 
Perhaps this essential contrast of mind is less noticeable 
in England than elsewhere. The great French actress, Sarah 
Bernhardt, compared the English woman of the comfortable 
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class to a “ water-lily.”” As to her brothers, “ they are elegant, 
correct, exceedingly polite but without vivacity. An English 
gentleman even when he declares his admiration of a lady, 
does not exhibit the least warmth. One would think he had 
in his breast as a heart a head of lettuce floating in a decanter 
of lemonade.” Insolent actress ! but it is amusing to see the 
pick of our population—in their salad days—through her 
beautiful eyes. 

But, however much alike we English men and women are 
emotionally, intellectually we are very different. 

“The only way to change a woman’s view is to agree with 
her,” quotes Mr. Broemel, and this, if we understand it aright, 
is surely a profound criticism. Once arouse intellectual 
hostility in a woman and you destroy her intellectual aim, she 
fires at random and though she may bring down something 
worth having by her random shots, she is always wide of the 
mark. Intellectual panic puts reason to flight. A woman’s 
mind works best in sympathy. Keep on her right side and 
there is a chance of her complete conversion. Beware, however, 
lest your pretended agreement become real! It is you who 
may suffer conversion. 

She has learned to reason but not to fight, however much 
she may enjoy the gladiatorial show, and however good 
her judgement in respect of the contest. Intellectual rough and 
tumble is only suited to men. Occurring between women it 
leads only to intellectual breathlessness, to be recovered 
from by mutual apology. Where both sexes are concerned 
mutual respect is put to the hazard and a man may go away 
thinking that *‘ to quarrel with a woman is like quarrelling 
with the double-edged sword of exasperation and of futility.” 

Mr. Broemel is inclined to think kindly of shrews. Except 
as a wife he reckons the “ fair fury’ to be pretty sure of 
success. She has usually * a great capacity for work ” and often 
while “* a pretty wit * makes her 


‘an abundance of virtue ” 
good temporary comrade. 
Whether a permanent camaraderie is going to continue 
to be the English ideal of marriage is, we should suppose, at 
least doubtful. We heard the other day of a young bachelor 
who, discussing his ideals with a friend, declared that nothing 
should ever induce him to marry a woman who interested 
herself in his ** pursuits.”’ In his hobbies at least he must have 
solitude. He wanted to think of his wife as a refuge rather 
than a yoke-fellow. It is strange to find a Viennese doctor 
declaring that ** women do not prefer their children to their 
husbands. The normal woman prefers her mate to her 
children.’”’> Women. the doctor goes on, * cling to their children 
through a sense of duty.” If this is true and if the man is 
beginning to tire of the comrade ideal, the outlook for women 
is somewhat tragic. 

A great many common-sense if unromantic people put the 
modern contempt for home life down entirely to the servant 
question. But that question is recurrent rather than new. 
Mr. Broemel gives us the following very interesting quotation 
from the Idler of October 7th, 1758 : 


a 
ph) 


“She told her friends that London was in confusion by the 
insolence of servants: that scarcely a wench was to be got for all 
work, since education had made such numbers of fine ladies; that 
nobody would now accept a lower title than that of waiting-maid 
or something that might qualify her to wear laced shoes and long 
ruffles, and to sit at work in the parlour window.” ; 


The latter part of this amusing volume might be described 
as a kind of haphazard ** Who’s Who ” of the artistic women of 
the far and near past. Again, it might be described as a gather- 
ing of celebrities which the reader attends with a well-informed 
and humorous guide. With great pleasure we meet again 
all sorts of old acquaintances. For instance, ‘* Margarct 
Hughes, the actress, popularly called * Peg,’ who was kissed 
by Old Pepys, who spoke of her as * a mighty pretty woman, 
and seems, but is not, modest.’ Mrs. Barry also, whom 
Kneller painted with her * face full, fair, and rippling with 
intellect . . . but her mouth a little awry.” How 
attractively—no—how distractingly pretty she must have 
been! We hear Malibran apostrophizing her own voice and 
atti describing the reason of her own charm, and so on and 
so on. 

It is difficult to drag oneself away from the pleasant company 
and easy to say in our most genial tones, ** Thank you, we 
have really enjoyed ourselves.” 

CreCILIA TOWNSEND, 


Nemesis 


Chaka : an Historical Romance. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
One of the aims of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, under whose imprimatur this book 
is published, is to enable Africans to become articulate, Every 
year it offers prizes for works, romantic or otherwise, written by 
Africans in a number of different languages, not only to give 
them an opportunity for self-expression, but also in the hope 
that the authors will reveal the real workings of their own 
cultures with the familiarity of experience which is beyond most 
Kuropeans. It is a laudable aim, and if later volumes reach 
the standard attained by Chaka the Institute may deservedly 
congratulate itself. , 

The author is a Mosuto, who has at least two other books to 
his credit, and like its predecessors Chaka was written in his 
native Sesuto, in language which the introduction tells us jg 
of great charm and literary quality. The translation by Mr, 
F. H. Dutton is admirable. 

The name of Chaka is familiar to most readers, but there is 
something distinctive and intimate in this account of his life 
which is missing in the more formal histories. For his whole 
life was a romance, and the author has succeeded in Keeping 
an even balance between historical accuracy and the romantic 
tragedy that was Chaka. It is an epic subject containing 
situations both of horror and pathos, while the author has 
legitimately exploited the contrasted characters of Chaka, the 
sadist, and Dingiswayo, the merciful. Chaka’s rise to power, 
the insatiable restlessness of his tortured spirit driven from 
cruelty to cruelty, his sublime egotism and lust of conquest, 
all these move with the true inevitability of drama to the last 
tragedy of his madness and death. 

Onlv one criticism suggests itself. 


By Thomas Mofolo, (Oxford 


Chaka is sometimes 
represented as being almost an automaton in the hands of the 
** witch-doctors.””. We should be the last to minimize the 
importance of magic in the scheme of African life, but we doubt 
whether Chaka, with his vast political ambitions and his 
Napoleonic designs, was the man to let magie ever be his 
master. His was rather the spirit of the Roman admiral who, 
when told by the priest that the sacred chickens refused to 
pat, ordered them to be thrown overboard to see whether they 
would drink. In this point, perhaps, his education may have 
predisposed the author to read more into the influence of the 
witch-doctors than Chaka would have admitted. 


A Good Deed 


and Solution. By 
18s.) 


The Slum, its Story 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. (King. 


Harry Barnes, 
JUDGED by the ordinary standards of reviewing, this book 
has almost every imaginable fault. The writer never hesitates 
to use the most hackneyed phrases and literary tags. There 
is little plan or order in his arrangement. He delights in scraps 
of bad Latin. He misquotes Matthew Arnold, the Bible and 
Lord Passfield (among others). He—but what is the use of 
rehearsing the blemishes on a book which is a Good Deed, a 
part of a man’s life, a mine of valuable information, a call to 
action which no man or woman of good will can disregard ? 
If there were more books like this there would be fewer evils 
to be done away with. A handful of authors with the fervour 
and the practical experience of Mr. Barnes might give us 
within a generation an England with nothing in it to make us 
feel ashamed. 

That any person will read his book without feeling ashamed 
is not to be imagined. Ashamed of our ancestors, ashamed of 
those who have governed England in the past, ashamed of 
ourselves. Here are the reasons why so many of our young 
men were found during the War to be degenerates (C3 was 
the term employed). Here is the explanation of many of 
those unnecessary deaths of tiny babies which are veiled under 
the polite heading ‘* Infant Mortality.” Here we learn why 
so many children cannot take full advantage of the schooling 
we provide for them, why local authorities are corrupt, why 
it is so hard now to make up for ages of past neglect. 

“Whatever authority you give the power to, on that 
authority all the people will take care to get who do not want 
anything done.” ‘That was Miss Constance Cochrane’s statement 
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before 2 House of Commons Committee in 1906. There is not 

jess truth in it to-day, if medical officers and sanitary inspec- 

tors are to be believed. Bad owners are as numerous as they 
were when Mr. Shaw wrote Widowers’ Houses. Listen to Mr. 

Barnes : 

“JT venture to say that, if an investigation were made, it would 
be found that in every town the main part of slum property was 
in the ownership of a small number comparatively of owners who 
cqueeze their rent from it as a lemon is squeezed of its juice to 
the Jast drop. The rents are at their maximum, the repairs are 
at their minimum, and only such as the sanitary inspector demands.” 
Certainly the law has been given more power over such 
vampires sucking the community’s blood, but “ old Father 
Antie ” can so often be bamboozled by astute lawyers. There 
ig a famous case mentioned by Mr. Barnes in which a landlord 
summoned for keeping a lodging-house in disgraceful repair 
was able to get off by pleading that the premises were used as 
a brothel! Only when the health of the well-to-do was 
threatened by epidemics or typhoid has there been any active 
desire to abolish foul conditions in town or country. “ If we 
havé a housing problem to-day,” says Mr. Barnes, “ it is 
because for half a century the authorities in this country have 
been supine and the people indifferent. The country was 
opened up—the main tracks were blazed, all that remained 
was to go in and possess the land. If for fifty years we have 
wandered in the wildernesses it is because we are a perverse 
and stiff-necked people.” Since 1875 the law would have been 
sufficient to get rid of slums—if it had been energetically used. 
It is not yet being used energetically enough, says Mr. 
Barnes, and he is here in agreement with the Bishop of 
Southwark, whose book was noticed in the Spectator a few 
weeks ago. 

The historical part of the survey which Mr. Barnes makes 
is full of instruction, but it is the facts of present-day slums 
which stir most painfully our interest. Nothing but wide 
publicity for these will shame and alarm the nation into 
starting a crusade against overcrowding, one-room ‘** homes ” 
for families, interior walls that swarm with lice, walls outside 
that keep off light and air, lack of water-closets, leaky ceilings, 
bugs and bad smells. All these and other horrors are to be 
found set out in tabular form in the reports on conditions as 
they exist now. It is the worst possible national economy to 
allow them to go on existing. Part of the trouble is due to 
art is due to the poor facilities afforded to those 
who would live some way out of cities if they could. For 
example, to live at Becontree where the London County 
Council has a suburb requires “a continuous weekly income 
of £4 a week if a normal working-class family has to be pro- 
vided for.” And Mr., Barnes pertinently asks: How many 
of the dwellers in Central areas have such an income ? 


ss 


low wages. 


There is no doubt about the difficulty of the task before us. 
Yet we overcame greater during the War. If we could only 
realize that we are still at war—and with more dangerous, 
more relentless enemies than ever took the field against us! 
Then we might make the effort necessary. Then we might 
abolish for ever the slum. Anyway, Mr. Barnes has done 
his share towards the victory. All honour to him! 

HAMILTON FYFe. 


Fiction 
A New Novelist 


Seventh Sin. By Joy Baines. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Imperial Treasure. By Val Gielgud. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Hero. By Alfred Neumann. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Two Thieves. By Manuel Komroff. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Devon has found a new novelist. Miss Joy Baines does 
not write directly of the soil, but she knows it and its people 
thoroughly. She takes for the subject of Seventh Sin one of 
those strong county families who are not too proud to do 
their own work, and address their customers in dialect at 
Tavistock Market: and she does well by them. 

Jennifer had been a dancer. 
hurricane courtship, and was soon installed at the Brandreth 
country home, * taking the keys” for her husband's father 
and her numerous brothers-in-law. Miss Baines introduces 
us to them most ingeniously. Jennifer and the housekeeper 


She married David after a 


go from room to room, making the beds. This stroke of 
technique gives Miss Baines full opportunities of charac- 
terization, and she uses them. 

The Brandreths were a wilful lot. They got what they 
wanted. True to type, they sowed their wild oats but 
required wives of spotless reputation. That was one of the 
reasons why Giles’ engagement to Felicity was unbearable 
to David. Felicity, as David had the best of reasons for 
knowing, was not what Giles supposed her. The second 
reason was that he was jealous of Giles. With the obstinacy 
of his sort he resolved to tell Giles, even though this must 
react upon his own life with Jennifer. 

He tells Giles. The brothers fight savagely. Jennifer is 
involved. She learns jealousy; and one of the best things 
in Miss Baines’ book is the way she shows this ugliest of 
passions vulgarizing even the attractive Jennifer. Jealousy 
disintegrates all the four chief characters. Miss Baines’ 
solution of this four-fold knot is vigorous and dramatic, 
but she did not quite convince me of Jennifer's part 
in it. 

The characterization of Seventh Sin is clear, if sometimes 
conventional. Background and atmosphere are well drawn, 
the Devon people understood, their dialect (and not too 
much of it) perfectly recorded. The next thing is for Miss 
Baines to take a little more pains with her writing. Its 
effectiveness is spoiled at present by a number of small faults, 
all easily curable, which tempt me to guess that she has 
been used to working for a popular audience. If she will 
get rid of certain clichés, a number of too easy adjectives 
and phrases, certain small sentimentalities of expression : 
if she will trust her readers more, and leave her points to 
make themselves: if she will compress her work, especially 
in dialogue—then the world of letters will be obliged to hail 
a very distinguished novelist. 





Mr. Val Gielgud goes all out for romance, but keeps his 
common sense: and in his hands the steepest yarns seem 
credible. General Janin, of the Czech Legion, in 1920 bought 
his own safety and that of his men by handing over to the 
Reds Admiral Koltchak and his trainload of Imperial gold. 
One Constantine Jordan, a Pole, found this transaction 
ofiensive to his honour. With Feng, a bandit, and one 
André Martel he succeeded later in ambushing the train 
and detaching two carriages of gold bricks, value ten million 
sterling. Four later Martel turns up in London, 
anxious to reveal to an accredited countryman of his own 
the whereabouts of the captured gold. 
tained by Ladislas Sale and a member of the British Foreign 
Office at supper in the Savoy Grill, when he receives a tele- 
phone call. Twenty-five minutes later his companions find 
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him in the telephone box, murdered. Now you may read 
on! An excellent story, of the sort that makes you late 
for meals: and very well written. 

Politics form the background of The Hero, but in no other 
respect does it resemble Imperial Treasure. Hoff, ex-officer, 
now professional dancer, appearing with his partner every 
night at a café as ‘“ Umberto and Ly,” is implicated in a 
plot to assassinate the revolutionary Prime Minister, and is 
chosen as the actual assassin. Night after night he carries 
out his duties, with the terrible secret eating its way into 
his brain and nerves. The description of his fears, of his 
meeting with Herz, the deed, his night with Lilly afterwards ; 
of the obsession that makes him give himself up, pursues 
him to the asylum, and kills him there ; the whole book, in 
fact, is masterly. In conception and execution this novel 
dwarfs the other three. It is of the school of Crime and 
Punishment, but has no morality. It is nightmare, bursting 
the frail limits of the human mind. 

Mr. Komrofi’s Two Thieves takes us back to the Palestine 
of nineteen hundred years ago. Barzor, an Arab who has 
almost miraculously escaped death for plotting against 
Herod, rescues a slave named Rongus from the wrath of 
Sulla the Rorhan. Together they engage upon a greater 
plot, to free Judaea from Roman domination. The plot 
fails. They are captured, and end their lives on Calvary. 
Mr. Komroff tells his story well, but for some reason I never 
came properly to grips with it. It affected me as the per- 
formance of a singer against whom one can find nothing to 
say, but who leaves one unmoved. The episodes which 
pleased me most were the outwitting of Sulla, the bringing 
of the three girls and Zozo to Pilate, and their reception 
by Buncha the dwarf. The rest had (for me) an academic 
tinge. 

L. A. G. Srronc. 


THE GREEK SLAVE. By Mr. Douglas Sladen. (Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d.)—This is the story of an irresistibly beautiful 
Syracusan girl of noble birth, who is carried off by 
pirates a few days after a love marriage. She is bought 
by a certain Charmides, a landowner near Miletus ; 
and as he was very kind to her, she was duly kind 
to him. Later she was carried off to Babylon, where 
Darius falls in love with her, and her husband reappears. 
After sundry adventures, her husband having disappeared, 
Alexander the Great is very kind to her, and she is duly kind 
to him: in fact, she loves him even more than she loved her 
husband. But when the latter returns, blinded, Alexander 
gives her up with a gesture reminiscent of a heroic tragedy by 
Nat Lee, and she nobly returns to duty. The story is based 
on a deal of reading in ancient history ; it is instructive as to 
history and manners. But the people never really come to 
life. Mr. Sladen did not make up his mind whether he would 
write archaeology or romance ; and his book is written in a 
stilted sort of prose which reads like an adaptation of North. 
** Now it chanced that ....” ‘* Now when the besieged, 
who were on the wall, perceived that Alexander himself was 
there, they signalled their men to return, for their enemy was 
at hand.” The tale is a little confused and _ ill-constructed, 
but will interest those who would like to know something 
about the period, and learn it easily. 


Current Literature 


WE approached The Grass Roof (Scribner's, 10s. 6d.) with 
high hopes. It was the autobiography of a Mr. Younghill 
Kang, a native of Korea, who entered this life in 1908 under 
the name of Chung-Pa, meaning Green of Mountain. Sprung 
of a scholarly family, he himself wrote a poem at the age of 
three, and when seven years old ** felt a dragon surge up in me 
prompting me to be too original.” This “feeling of originality 
and a desire for emancipation caused him to cut off his hair 
and buy a “ Western” hat, aetat. eleven ; whereupon his 
father beat him, and the lad with $3.30 (30 c. of which was 
stolen) ran off to school at Seoul, 300 miles away, procuring 
food in exchange for his poems at any Korean village that had 
‘a scholarly smell.” Later he got to Tokyo, and later yet in 
1920 to America and Harvard, when the narrative ends. Here 
surely were materials out of which to draw a picture of an 
almost unknown world. Some pictures there are of native 
village life and custom, but the narrator has turned 
himself from a simple Korean village lad into a somewhat 
sophisticated American, and the metempsychosis has coloured, 
and to a large extent spoiled, his whole story. Slops of local 
colour like “* everywhere the scarlet soo-yoo berries ’’ hustle 
each other with poems such as * O Garcon! Tink-tink-a-tink 


—<— 
the Kumoonko ” and alternate with remarks like “ Good, 
Kid. Sorry to leave you,” and scenes whereat “ othe’ 
gathered about the gisha girls for jazzy, jolly, happy, j “4 
flirtation.” One deplores that a Korean poet should ne 
become engulfed in the morass of American slang. Hig hes 
takes its title from the grass-roofed hut in which he ya 
brought up. 
* * * * 

For sot. vrs now The Dublin Magazine has not on 
weathered the u:fficulties attendant on the production of a 
quarterly in a small country, but has kept a high standard ang 
maintained a distinct personality. One cannot help fej 
that if British readers realized the quality of this scrupuloygy 
edited magazine, its circulation would rapidly be trebled, If 
format is attractive, the type is bold and large, the price only 
half-a-crown the issue. The current number is well up to 
standard. The contributors include Padraic Colum, Austiy 
Clarke, L. A. G. Strong, and Vincent O’Sullivan, who is Tepre- 
sented by an interesting article, ‘ Literature in France” 
There are two short stories : one, “‘ The Chestnut Trees,” } 
Dermot Freyer, of unusual quality ; a bibliography of Padraic 
Pearse ; poems; and a number of excellent book reviews, 
The editor, Seumas O'Sullivan, well known to all who care for 
poetry, has done his country a second service in keeping aliye 
this quarterly, which, since the lamented death of The Iris) 
Statesman, remains the one mouthpiece for a section of Irish 
Liberal opinion. 

* * * * 

The attempts of revolutionary France to invade Ireland 
in 1796-98 were unsuccessful. But Mr. P. Brendan Bradley 
shows in his Bantry Bay (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 64) 
that the French plans, encouraged by Wolfe Tone and other 
Irish insurgents, were less foolhardy than is commonly sup. 
posed. He has examined the naval side of these episodes with 
unusual care, and shows that the first expedition in the winter 
of 1796-7 was foiled, not by the British Navy, but by sheer 
bad luck, bad weather and mismanagement. General Hoche 
and Admiral Morand elected to sail in a frigate instead of a 
line-of-battleship. The frigate parted company with the fleet 
in a fog and did not approach Bantry Bay till a week after 
the main body had been blown out of the bay by a violent 
gale. Morand then decided to return home, just before his 
Vice-Admiral, Bouvet, came back to Bantry. Our Channel 
fleet and our Brest fleet failed to get in touch with the strong 
French squadron ; if the French ships, which were at Bantry 
for some days, had landed their troops, the Irish Government 
had no efficient force to oppose to them and was prepared 
to lose Cork, if not Dublin. Had Hoche been with his troors 
at the critical moment, the invaders would have gone far. 
The second attempt, a Dutch expedition, escorted by the 
Dutch fleet, hung fire and was frustrated by Duncan’s brilliant 
victory over De Winter at Camperdown on October 11, 1797. 
Next year two more expeditions were sent from Brest. 
Humbert evaded the British fleet and landed at Killala in 
Mayo. But the Irish had then had enough of rebellion and 
he was soon captured. A stronger force under Hardy was 
intercepted off Lough Swilly by Warren and_ virtually 
annihilated. Wolfe Tone, serving as a gunner with the French, 
was taken and condemned, but evaded the scaffold by com- 
mitting suicide. Mr. Bradley’s naval chapters show some 
useful research. But the book is ill-planned end its effect is 
weakened by the many digressions into past, present and future 
politics. 


* * * * 
Messrs. Methuen’s valuable new series of ‘* Country 
Archaeologies,”” which began well with volumes on Middlesex 


and Kent, is continued in a first-rate Archaeology of Berkshire 
(10s. 6d.) by Mr. Harold Peake, who combines an intimate know- 
ledge of his county with an exceptional gift of exposition. He 
outlines the natural features, traces the history through the 
successive periods from the Stone Age to the Norman Conquest, 
and then gives an “ archaeological gazetteer ” in which, under 
each place-name, one has exact references to the various 
monuments and finds in that locality. The gazetteer, which 
must have involved infinite labour, and is thoroughly well 
done, is alone worth the price of the book. Berkshire’s most 
famous antiquities are, of course, the White Horse—which 
the author would assign to the beginning of the Christian era 
because the figure resembles the debased horse on British 
coins that derive from the Macedonian stater—and Wayland’s 
Smithy, a Neolithic barrow to the west of the horse. Mr. 
Peake has taken special care in tracing the Ridgeway and 
the Icknield Way and the Roman roads. His illustrations are 
well chosen and he has a useful series of maps. 
* * * * 


My Greatest Adventure, by Captain Maleolm Campbell 
(Thornton Butterworth, 6s.) is something of a surprise. Most 
people would have been prepared to bet that they knew what 
Sir Malcolm's greatest adventure was, but they would have 
been wrong. It was searching for pirate treasure on Cocos 
Island. The main attraction of the island is the treasure of 


Lima, which includes a life-size statue of the Virgin and Child 
in gold, but there are two other treasures buried somewhere 
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one’s a complete blend of several different kinds of leaf, so—” “Ever read 


advertisements ?” “Eh? Oh, well...” 


* * * 


The rest is silence—and 
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on it, and all of them would be enough to make the finder rich for 
life. The expedition in which Sir Malcolm took part encoun- 
tered many of the usual phenomena, including the proverbial 
bad luck attending hunters of this particular treasure, sharks, 
mosquitoes, and the confirmation of clairvoyants after the 
event that the search had been justified, even if unsuccessful. 
It is all extremely good, though not always too comfortable 
fun, and Sir Malcolm intends to do it again. We hope he 
will let us hear the result. 
* * * * 

Very few writers of modern fairy tales succeed in their 
task, for they are, as a rule, too conscious and too descriptive : 
they merely tell an old story in a new and laborious manner. 
But Lady Frazer, perhaps because she has lived in the shadow 
of the Golden Bough, to whose author she pays tribute, 
knows exactly how to set about the story-telling business. 
She understands how the traditional simpleton should behave, 
realizes the importance of cumulative effect and knows that 
a fairy should never be described. ‘The nineteen stories of 
The Singing Wood (Black, 5s.) are all beautifully written 
and suitable to be read aloud. 

* * * * 

The society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings has 
worked hard of late to save the old bridges that are threatened 
with destruction by the Ministry of Transport and the local 
authorities, anxious to provide for motor traffic. To assist 
the Society’s campaign Mr. E. Jervoise has written a capital 
little book on The Ancient Bridges of the North of England 
(Architectural Press, 5s. 6d.), a pendant to his earlier book 
on the old bridges in the South. He works down from the 
Tweed, taking each river in turn and describing the historic 


bridges briefly and clearly. Moreover, he gives eighty 
photographs. Most travelled readers will remember some of 


these picturesque survivals, but few people, we imagine, 
have seen all the bridges that Mr. Jervoise has recorded. 
Yorkshire is rich in fine examples. Northumberland has a 
few, like Chollerford and Warkworth. Cumberland has a 
wonderful sixteenth-century bridge at Lanercost with two 
arches spanning fifty yards—a triumph for the monastic 
designer or promoter. The book is deserving of study. 
* * * * 


If the reality is only even half as good as the promise of 
Mr. Frank Ward’s Lakes of Wales (Jenkins), the trout-angler 
of modest aspirations will find the book well worth the half- 
guinea which is its price. It is a complete guide to the 
trouting-lakes of Wales with some mention, too, of river- 
fishing. The description of Cwm Strallyn, for example, 
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near Criccieth, sounds quietly alluring—trout ayeray: 
about } lb. and some running up to 1 Ib. and over, sald 
for a shilling a day, and there are plenty more lakelets 
much the same pattern. If the visitor is tired of angling 
Mr. Ward will give him tips as to where to go to obtay 
beautiful points of view or will charm him with tales ‘ 
fairy-lore. , 
* * * * 
Historical students will be glad to know that the lat 
Professor Paetow’s Guide to the Study of Medieval Histor 
has-been revived and enlarged by a committee of the Medieval 
Academy of America (Kegan Paul, 21s.). It first appeareg 
in 1917, when the War was distracting historians, like all 
others, and it received less notice in England than it deserved 
The new edition, including books and articles up to 1928 jy 
especially comprehensive for Europe ; English topics are 
admittedly treated with less care as Gross’s bibliography 
eo them. The section on medieval culture is particularly 
good, E 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Trav! 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Sprecraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1,) 


Italy in Wales 


THERE are some places of which I am so fond that I will 
never disclose their names to anyone. Their charm lies in 
their remoteness: they have not yet been ‘ discovered.” 
Portmeirion would be one of these, but there is no need to 
keep it secret: its isolation is secured, it is safeguarded from 
the onslaughts of the tripper, it is protected from the offensive 
smudges of the jerrybuilder. This peninsula at the head of 
the Portmadoc bay in Merionethshire is privately owned, 
and the land between it and the mainland has been legally 
guaranteed from exploitation by a Reciprocal Restrictive 
Covenant, a legal process which is not as frequently employed 
as it should be. 

The owner of this spot for years had the idea of creating 
an ideal village on his own ideal site. He imagined a place, 
in his own words, “ sea-girt, rocky and mountainous, yet so 
sheltered as to be luxuriously wooded, prudently remote, 
yet reasonably accessible, if possible with a waterfall, a ruined 
castle, and a nucleus of old buildings.” Here he deter- 
mined to prove, and has certainly succeeded in proving 
for all time, that (again in his own words) ** exploitation need 
not necessarily mean destruction, that it was possible to enhance 
the beauty of a site by building appropriately.” ‘ Appro- 
priately ” is the right word: in this sheltered semi-tropical 
setting, with its rocky cliffs, its surrounding mountains, its 
sandy beach, framed by magnificent trees and undergrowth, 
and its warm enticing sea, what type of building could be 
more fitting than this bright colour-washed citadel dominated 
by the white campanile ? 

Portmeirion was once an old country house, looking over 
Tremadoc Bay toward Harlech. The owner has_ trans- 
formed it into a first-class hotel; he has made self-con- 
tained cottages of the stables and outbuildings; he has 
remodelled the existing houses to suit his fantastic, entertaining, 
but wonderfully successful scheme. Portmeirion village may 
grow, but its growth will be controlled by one man’s fancy. 
As has already been explained, the surrounding land can 
never be exploited, and the individuality of the Portmeirion 
estate, which is protected by its own gatehouse and toll 
bar, will remain unspoiled. 

Portmeirion is an ideal place to spend a holiday, particularly 
in the early summer and early autumn. August is very often 
wet. There are a few permanent residents, and at present 
holiday-makers come in the spring, summer, and _ early 
autumn, though the mildness of its climate will probably 
create a winter season. There is only accommodation at 
present for under a hundred visitors in the hotel and in the 
cottages and flats, which can be taken either as furnished 
quarters in the ordinary way or with complete service through 
the hotel. Practical particulars about Portmeirion are given 
in a most seductive little pamphlet called Portmeirion 
ceplained : With Pictures, which is published at 1s. by the 
Kynoch Press, Birmingham. The illustrations make one’s 
mouth water for the sea and the sun. 

There is plenty to do at Portmeirion. There is sailing; 
swimming not only in the sea, but in a fresh water pool, and, 
better still, in the mountain tarns and streams ; tennis on the 
hard, green, hotel court ; fishing for brown trout and sometimes 
salmon in the River Glasllyn ; walking, of a kind as varied 
and exciting as the most ardent walker could desire ; mountain 
climbing in Snowdonia ; and, for the more indolent, there is 
always one of the most beautiful views in the world to gaze 
on from the terrace of the hotel. CELIA SIMPSON. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A National Crisis 


I TuHixk that to the most superficial observer it must 
have become evident that record figures of unemployment 
in this country, record low prices for Home Railway 
stocks and other securities connected with British 
industries, high records in the National Expenditure, 
record low figures in our exports, record high taxation, 
together with the recent record outflow of gold and 
raising of credits abroad to the equivalent of £50,000,000, 
to say nothing of the temporary enlargement of the 
Fiduciary Issue, indicate a grave situation in this country. 

At the risk of being charged with ultra-pessimism, I have 
found it necessary for a considerable period now to take 
in these columns a serious view of the outlook, and 
unfortunately that view has been justified by the course of 
events. The country has been told by certain journals 
that all that was required was a cheery view of the 
outlook and free spending, but somehow or other the 
Coué method has not worked. Nor could it be expected 
to work, for it was only consistent with the ostrich policy. 

A TurninG Pornt ? 

With intent I have headed this article “ A National 
Crisis.’ I have done so not in the alarmist sense but 
because I believe that we have just about come to the 
turning point when there has come to the nation, and 
perhaps even to the Government, a clearer recognition of 
some of the main causes of industrial and financial 
depression so far as this country is concerned, and almost 
everything will now depend upon the action taken by the 
Government and the extent to which such action is 
supported by the whole country. 

Woritp AND Locat DEPRESSION. 

In what follows it must not be supposed that I am for- 
getting that we are now passing through what may fairly 
be described as a world depression, amounting almost to 
a world financial crisis. But it is important to remember 
that this world depression is an affair of eighteen months 
or of two years’ duration at most, whereas the industrial 
depression in this country is an affair of years. Indeed, 
it would be true to say that before 1929 there were 
many years when world trade on the whole expanded 
and when the exports of many countries increased. 
During those years, however, Great Britain no longer 
obtained her pre-War proportion of this volume of world 
trade, while her proportion of exports to those of other 
countries contracted materially. 

Nor have I any wish to ignore the fact that the causes 
both of world depression and of our own depression 
are numerous and complex. I am not minimising in any 
degree such factors as the uneven distribution of gold, 
the hoarding tendencies in France and the United States, 
nor the effect produced upon many centres, including our 
own, by Reparation Payments and International War 
Debt payments, complicated as the latter are by the 
high productive tariffs of the United States. All these are 
factors well deserving both recognition and consideration. 
Nevertheless, I prefer to refer more specifically to 
those main causes within our own control, attention 
to which would, I am persuaded, have, in time, a 
beneficial effect upon the situation here, which, in its 
turn, would react favourably upon other centres. 

Some Basic Facts. 

Now there are certain basic facts from which we 
cannot escape, but which have received wholly inadequate 
recognition for many years past. One of these is that 
the people of Great Britain depend for their very 
existence upon adequate supplies from abroad of food- 
stuffs and raw materials. These, however, have to be 
paid for, and they can only be paid for by an adequate 
export on our part of goods and services. Ultimately 
it will be found that there is no other means of payment. 
Moreover, if there is to be real prosperity and an 
accumulation of fresh wealth, it is essential that our 
exports of goods and services should materially exceed 
the value of the goods and services received, otherwise 
we must be a debtor country and our power to control 
the exchanges must necessarily be weakened. In other 
words, the trade balance must be in our favour. 


——$<$<$<. 


TuEsE Facts DisREGARDED, 

As a consequence of the four years of war, the dj 
financial losses suffered, and the losses suffered thyo 
disorganization of our manufacturing activities, this 
balance, which had been so overwhelmingly op our 
side before 1914, was rudely disturbed, and it might 
have been thought that if one thing was clearer thay 
another it was that we had such great arrears to make 
up in the matter of exports of our goods and servicg 
that the supreme necessity was to work harder, speng 
less (especially on imported articles) and produce cheaply 
if we were to recover the years which the locusts haq 
eaten. Economy both in national and private expengj. 
ture, it might have been thought, would be the watch. 
word of the hour, and that as regards industry attention 
would be given to supply the lack of efficient workme, 
occasioned by the casualties of the War. Both 4, 
regards public and private expenditure, however, cop. 
ditions the very reverse of these requirements charac. 
terized almost every year of the post-War period, while 
it would be hard to say whether the capitalist indus. 
trialist, in his unreadiness to recognize the requirements 
of the situation rendered necessary by the new conditions, 
or the short-sightedness of Trade Unions and _ labour 
leaders in their demands for a rigid wage with hampering 
restrictions in conditions and hours of working, was the more 
responsible for the manner in which industry has been 
handicapped in facing the requirements of the post-War 
period. 

PoLITICAL SHORTCOMINGS. 

Scarcely at any time has there been a stimulating lead 
from any of the political parties which, for the most 
part, have vied with each other in bribing the proletariat 
with promises of increases in various forms of unpn- 
ductive expenditure. Many years ago it required the 
appointment of the Geddes Committee—largely at the 
instigation of the banking community—to bring about 
overdue reductions in the national expenditure, and many 
of the recommendations of that Committee were rejected 
by the Government of the day. During the last Con- 
servative Administration, and still more in the two 
years of the present Administration, we have had a 
reckless disregard of the effect of national extravagance, 
excessive taxation and unsound Socialist legislation 
upon the financial and economic condition of the country 
and upon the national credit. For more than two years 
we have seen the national financial year close with 
substantial deficits, and we are now faced with the 
prospect of similar conditions at the close of the current 
vear. The result has been exactly what might have 
been expected; growing indifference on the part of the 
public to the financial principles outraged, a growing 
impairment of confidence and a steady decline in financial 
and industrial prosperity. 

As Oruers SEE Us. 

But for the great confidence felt all over the world 
in our banking and monetary system, the effect of 
these unsatisfactory and unsound conditions upon the 
Foreign Exchanges would have been revealed in startling 
fashion long ago. In some respects it would have been 
better, perhaps, if they had been so revealed. Instead 
we have had France and other foreign nations depositing 
their money here for short-term periods, thereby tending 
to correct temporarily the effect which would otherwise 
have been produced upon the Foreign Exchanges by 
our natural adverse trade balance. When the critic 
in this country endeavours to emphasize the dangers of 
extravagance in the national expenditure and the impair- 
ment of confidence by Socialist legislation, he is usually 
accused of political bias. When, however, we see these 
follies perpetrated in some other part of the world, 
such as Australia, we are quick to detect its ill-effects 
and even to utter warnings to statesmen in that country. 
It is the old story of perceiving the mote in our brother's 
eye without perceiving the beam in our own. At the pre- 
sent time, however, we may be assured that in foreign 
countries our credit has suffered considerably as a conse- 
quence of our persistent disregard over many years of those 
principles, the observance of which was the original 
foundation of our pre-War prestige and prosperity, 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 228 ) 
Report oF Economy CoMMITTEE. 

Of this we have had some very forcible reminders 
during recent months, and especially during recent 
weeks, and it has only required the Report of the Economy 
Committee to focus the attention of the public upon 
what I believe to be the main cause of our prolonged 
financial and industrial depression. Moreover, while 
the City is not in accord with all the recommendations 
of the Economy Committee, the force of that Report 
has undoubtedly been greatly increased by a remem- 
brance of the scant attention given to the requirements 
of the situation by Mr. Snowden in his last Budget, 
and also by the scant attention given by the Government 
to the findings and recommendations of the Preliminary 
Report of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
published some time before the Report of the: Economy 
Committee. Nor was the public reassured by the fact 
that the issue of this last-named Report should have 
been immediately followed by the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment for three months. 

GLEAMS Or Hope. 

At the moment of writing this article, however, there 
are not wanting signs that the Government is becoming 
aware of the serious state of affairs, and, if I am right 
in that supposition, then I have to record the fact as 
the most hopeful point in the situation which it has 
been possible to refer to for some considerable time 
past. During the four years of the Great War the 
most hopeful moment so far as this country was con- 
cerned—although it did not appear so at the time—was 
when we awoke to the immensity of the task and even 
to the possibility of failure. And so during the years 
which have followed the Armistice I have endeavoured 
to show that our failure to perceive the magnitude of 
the post-War problems with which we were confronted 
constitutes the chief explanation of the many years of 
depression. If there is to be almost immediately an 
adequate appreciation of the task with which we are 
now confronted in attaining fresh prosperity, I believe 
that not only will the nation rise quickly to all the 
demands which may be made upon it, but that in the 
very effort and struggle we shail find not only the road 
to prosperity but the road also to better social conditions 
and to greater unity of all sections of the community. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 
Tire influences operating on the Stock Markets during the past 
week have been of a somewhat mixed character. The result 
of the plebiscite in Prussia was regarded as a distinctly favour- 
able point and so produced a good effect upon the foreign 
Exchanges. On the other hand, there has been a growing 
perception by the Stock Markets of the impossibility of 
expecting any real improvement in the situation until there 
has been, as some have loosely expressed it, a change in the 
Government, or as ‘others with a more comprehensive view of 
the situation have expressed it, a change in the national 
policy in everything pertaining to national expenditure and 
legislation affecting industry. British Government stocks 
themselves have been fairly well maintained, but elsewhere, 
and especially in English railway securities and other stocks 
concerned with home industry, the tone has been depressed 
with a further fall in prices. Moreover, the news from the 
foreign markets, including New York, has not been of a 
reassuring character, while the further slump in the price of 
cotton and some other commodities has involved fresh financial 
Josses in certain directions and has imparted a dull tendeney 
to markets generally. A. W. K. © 
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LONDON | At ADEMY 
4 For one week, 


Sunday, 


Waringss 
Phe Famou) 


under the directiop of the Roval College of Pivselane | TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, | German tat,” THECATINET OF DR. CALIGARI ” 
The scope of the work prob ween detailed investization of | /¢ertain number of beds are provided for advanced The 3 Mi saul ‘s = " D ‘ Re ThE GENERAI 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- cases who are kept fortable and free from pain. I INE : rr t. 2981. r" te Por wae 
brate animal kingdom. elp by AN it 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the £egacy, Subscription or Donation ee See ae eae oe eee 


HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 


is earnestly Solicited. 




















from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. Please send ¢ heques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary. APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
4 Ne: SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. PRO- ‘TED 
VIDES HOLIDAYS in Homes, Camps, and Cottage a 
E RADICATE PLSsWassE Centres to meet the varying needs of thousands of handi- | — 
by subsetibing to the capped children from 4 to 16 years of age, from 162 eS MONEY writing Showcards at home We 
LONDON oe ITAL Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. Donations urgently 4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.- 
(Founded 1746) invited.—Joltn Kirk House, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. Grant & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
and give the patiénts ah opportunity to become = == es = 





worthy of our race. 
Special Donation to 
Road, London, W.9 Ba) en 


young 
Please 
secre tary, 


women 
send a 
283 Harrow 





house or property. Wife, 





MISSION (ounded 1885). —Fortnight’s rei 





PERSONAL 


w WTSMAN, 35, ex-reg, officer, 
4 literary, desires quiet cottage to write 
no children. 





work at home.—HERTONS LTD. 1164 Folkest« 


in or care of 


—— ADLES wanted for interesting and well paid needle- 
Kenya farmer, travelled, 4 








sox 1690 





pst END 
4 holiday for 600 slum children. Day's outing for 
15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 


ART E AHIBE rLONS 


— — YEW Orchestral Society has vacancies for all Str 
h Wood-wind and Brass Instrumentalists 


Tuesday evenings (near ¢ haring Cross). Standard orct 





forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 
Great Religions, Social and Philanthropic Institution. 
Full particulars sent, Visitors. invited.—REV. F. W. 


\' GUSTE 
Cc £ Important 
BUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, 





RODIN 
Exhibition of sculpture by 
Leicester Sa. 


EXHIBITION 


tral works. Concert pitch (new Philharmonic). 
subscription. Will those interested write - 


RODIN 
aay co Reynells’, 44 Chancery Lane, W.. 2. 


10-1. 





10-6. Sat. 


Practices es 


res- 


Smail 
* CONDUCTOR ” 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
rs LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Younded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


ee ory EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOQL GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
5.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman : 
«, G,. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss K. FE. 
lawrence.—lTor information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
iipply to the SECRETARY. 
V RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for 
4 well-educated girls and women. Pupils may 
start at any time provided there is a vacancy, and may 
take either the Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. 
Address of Training College: 29 Grosvenor Place, 
London, 8.W.1. Prospectus @n application to Mrs. 
Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph 
Street, London, E.C, 2. 


i RAINING FOR 














SOCIAL WORK 
Sains = 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 

courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
tor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training fer future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
tienlars from Miss Presron, Principal 
g°RALNING.—Central Employment Bureau and 
| Students’ Careers Association (Incorperated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1 


par 














__ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


JRANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
> School. Health, happiness and sound modern 
education. —Head master, 8. H. SMirH, M.A. (Oxon) 


UCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE- 
L FORDSHIRE,.—A small public school, preparing 
for the Service the 
Delightful country. A 
SEPTEMBER. 

ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER, 
I founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principal, G. A. SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 





and commerce. 
VACANCIES IN 


University 
FEW 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
f CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by , MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS: 
Y\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preierred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


Q\CHOO LS FOR BOYS and GIRLS. 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











SRA 
<< 
Daddy Hole 


PORQUAY.— HYDRO HOTEL, Pha 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet aboy, tin 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. _’Phone: 2990 ®% 
prorat AY.—ROSHLOR PRIVAIN HOLE We 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed jrivate } = 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere = 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff ane’ 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655, Poly 


rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River I 


ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, Kc. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes v4 











W HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, ‘s 





VV HERE to Stay in London —THE LODGE. 1 84 

George’s Square, 8S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s, 64 or 
2 guineas weekly. : 








TO LET, &c. 


fg not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Typ. 
RACK, Hyde Park, W. 2. x 
Baths free. No tips. 





Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily 
H. & c. water all bedrooms, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

L U NS) A N 
LES ALLIERES 
Yirst Class Finishing School for Girls. Principal will 
be in London, 10 Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N.10, 


from August 27th to September 10th. Prospectus and 
references on application. 





A N E 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HAKN to write Articles and Stories: make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free.—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully< promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1.000. 





“Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
{ONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


£9 & 0 A YEAR WRITLNG Stories and Articles one 
MOULC.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this f nating hobby by 
post ? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


USTRIAN TY ROL—Mountains, sun, peace ; 
Na especially — beautiful—Miss ANbDREW, 
Waldrast, Mieders. 








Sept. 
Pension 


fF ORQUAY.— Unfurnished flats to let. Magnificent 

position overlooking sea, facing full south with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £110 to £350 per annum 
all inclusive.— Full particulars from WILCOX, 11 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents. 





be LSA AA ee. 
tha LET from Sept. 5th, six or eight weeks. Small en. 
j chantingly furnished Cotswold house, facing South 
700 ft. 3recep., 5 beds. Central heating. Garage : , 
44 gns. Excellent cook and man leit. 


stuiio 
5OX 1°91, 





HOUSE FOR SALE OR TO LET | 


cs 
HOUSE WORCESTERSHIRE, 

modernized ; stands high; very — attractive 
garden; stabling, garages and land. 3 cottages, 
Price by mutual valuation. Offer to rent, with option 
to buy, considered.—COLONEL LAN, Woodtield, 
Ombersley, Worcestershire. 





VY EORGIAN in 


? 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Goldand 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cashat once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—-BENILEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxtord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sneligrove) 


N 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for cast-off gar- 
ments.-—* Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





GZIGHEIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—-Principal, Mrs. 
ft ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


() Ss Ww 8) 0 D 


1D) » I ‘ 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC 





T 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E,, D.Se., VBA, 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 

School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 

Hath, School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 

inations, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Easy 

access London. 

Prospectus on application to the H&rap-Mtstr 


wy! HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
b the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.— Principal: Miss WHEELER 
wey I NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
‘ GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacies Corner, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 
in spiendid situation, 450 feet up, on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Herapstead (station mile) ; 
gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and de 

Miss P. I. Brown, B.A. 
quatitied staff. Every care to health and diet. 


Lsoxinore, 








inistress, , assiste 

“phone, 

331. 

She LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 

Scholarships available —Apply the PRINcrpaLs. 





The most up-to-date in 


Gi PLEZ. PARK HOTEL. 
iN Spies. Moderate prices. 
DYRENEES.—Anglo-French family receives a few 
guests. Comfortable house, beautifully situated in 

the Pyrenean foot-hills, 12 miles south Pau. References 
exchanged.—Mme, DANNATT, Chateau de Balagué, 
Rebenacq (B-P). 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


hye BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors tind Hotel 
4 comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Litt. 


ie ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully lieensed. A.A., RAC. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
AOLLE?TTS ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
polo. Every comfort. 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 
| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Id. 
tmide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
pba RNE—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4b acing sea, Nr, pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
’Phone 311. 











Golt, motoring, 
Excel. table. —COLLETTs, 








fnelish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 
gga! ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. «& c. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Creéatest 
x Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 
inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 











fEXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing flelds. Highly qualified 
statf.—Principal: Miss LucRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Med. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





| hada ules INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





er Pershore Egg Plums, 12 Ib. 4s. 9d., 24 1b. 9s, 
48 Ib, 17s. 6d., carrfage paid. Empties free. Send for 


list. —J. E. STANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesham. 





| ARGES'T and best ducklings and chickens 68. 64., 
4 7s. 6d., 88. 6d. pr.; green geese 6s. ea.; tr’d, p.pl— 
NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


\ TKINSON & POLLITT, of Kendal, an old-established 
£ and up-to-date Firm of Printers, are fully equipped 
for the production of high-class Book Work at reasonable 
prices, and have published within recent years many 
notable family histories and archaeological books. 
Estimates will be given for all classes of work. 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
tA Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lv, 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘“*S8OLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
‘Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra, 


a you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Ottiees, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 

















JEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Viree.James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 





a eg for Garden.—Write for folder to AsuTos, 
DO & HoLMeEs, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesticid. 








Destroys MOTH, 





Regd. - D Y M U T H - Trade Mark 


SILVERFISH “* ™ 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on_ clothes, 
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